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“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 


Tele graph orporation) 


Veteran Underwoods Help 
Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office 
machines, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and its associate companies 
are helping to fight the war. 

Day after day, they produce 
field telephonesand radio equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces and 
vlobe-cireling communications 
services. 

Built and bought for the 
business of peace, I. T. « T's 
sturdy Underwood Typewriters. 
\ecounting. Payroll, Adding 


and Figuring Machines are all 
doing their wartime jobs well. 
They were built to take it. 


Reports LT. T.: Our 


equipment has proved its 
exceptional toughness. Every 
machine has more than met 
our demands for faster and ever 
faster war production. Even our 
older models haven't had to be 
pampered: service demands 
have been at a minimum. So. 
we sav. thanks. Underwood. 


tor the help.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, 


In Har production on Carbines. Caléber 30° Airplane Instru- 
ments Gun "arts Immunition omponents Fuses Primers and 
Viscellaneou Items. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


f{dding-Figuring Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


decounting M 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting Machines 


und Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 
[ypewriters are available for rental to anyone. 

Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 

VICTORY = coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 

UEF and factory-school trained service men for all makes 

enlisted of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 

Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 


CATIA Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper —Cow- 


plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing 
Buffalo 3, New York 


Please send me free literature and all 
the facts on Remington Rand Practice 
Methods of teaching Visible Record 
Keeping. 
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this extra Wartime Skill 


Students who leave school equipped with a knowledge of 
Mimeograph duplication have the edge on opportunities and 
promotion in business or in the service. 


Commercial departments that teach their students this valu- 
able extra skill are making a real contribution to the nation at war. 


In our armed forces, in business and industry, Mimeograph 
duplication is an essential means of communication—and the 
need for trained operators increases constantly. 

We earnestly suggest you make the care and operation of the 
Mimeograph duplicator a regular part of your teaching program. 
You can teach it in only a few short weeks. For practical assist- 
ance send for a free outline of instruction, “How to Use the 
Mimeograph duplicator.” Address: A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MiMEocRAPH is the 
trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, regis- 

tered in the U.S, Patent Office. 
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Please remember that the 
Dictaphone Educational 
Division is at your ser- 
vice to help meet your 
problems of wartime sec- 
retarial training, 


In the air with Curtiss-Wright 
In the office with Dictaphone 


eae is truly the era of speed. In 
the air, in battle, and on the pro- 
duction lines it is essential to winning 
the war. On the far-flung battle lines 
of the air Curtiss-Wright fighting and 
transport ships are speeding the day 
of victory. 

On the office front Dictaphone- 
trained personnel play a vital part in 
expediting the war production and 
military planning behind our fighting 


men. The Dictaphone method is fast, 
accurate and dependable. It eliminates 
unnecessary motions. 

Business educators, by training stu- 
dents to qualify for the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency and by in- 
sisting that their Dictaphone equip- 
ment is used to its fullest extent, 
will substantially lighten the bur- 
den on today’s hard-pressed business 
executives. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


The word DICTAPHONE is the regi 


dt 


New York 17, N. Y. 


k of Di pk 


Corporation, makers of dictating 


machines and other sound ding and 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Elsewhere in this issue* are reproduced in condensed 
form the minimum standards proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Standards of the War Emergency Council of 
Private Business Schools for adoption by the private 
business schools of the country. Of primary significance 
is the fact that by the presentation of this statement of 
minimum standards, which includes considerations of 
preparation of staff, minimum equipment, administra- 
tion, and ethics, the private business schools are prepar- 
ing a charter for themselves as a professional organiza- 
tion. It is to be remembered that the standards presented 
are minimum standards; that they are in tentative form 
only ; and that the final form in which they are adopted 
may, and probably will, differ from the present form. 

It is important to note that the underlying philosophy 
of the statement is the concept of the business school as 
an institution for providing technical and semi-pro- 
fessional business education. This is revealed in the 
recommendation that only persons who have at least a 
high school education are to be admitted; that semester 
hours of credit be granted for subjects studied, based 
on appropriate numbers of clock hours of class work; 
and that appropriate background business and general 
education subjects be included in the curricula. Further- 
more, definitely organized curricula are proposed in five 
fields: stenographic, secretarial, executive secretarial, 
junior accounting, higher accounting and business ad- 
ministration. The executive secretarial and the higher 
accounting and business administration curricula are 
two-year curricula. The others are one-year programs 
only. Diplomas are to be granted only to those who com- 
plete the curricula. 

Another significant contribution in the proposed stand- 
ards is the inclusion of standards of achievement in the 
skill subjects of shorthand and typewriting. The stand- 
ard for Shorthand I is sixty words a minute on simple 
unfamiliar matter, to be achieved in 126 clock hours ; for 
Shorthand II, eighty words a minute on material of 
moderate difficulty, to be achieved in 54 clock hours; 
*See Page 22, 


BUSINESS APPEALS FOR A 


Business wants a definite type of instruction beyond 
the satisfactory completion of general background and 
certain specific skill courses. This new instruction in- 
volves the use of aids familiar to business, but un- 
familiar to many students, such as application blanks, 
reference forms, office manuals, and organization charts. 

Business is attempting to standardize and simplify 
every business procedure that can be standardized or 
simplified. In the evolution of simplified standardiza- 
tion, employees within an organization have been trained 
through in-service classes; but now business is looking 
to the schools for employees who have been trained in 
classes which give parallel instruction to the in-service 
classes, that is, training in usable, practical devices. 

Some organizations, for example, apportion a certain 
percentage of the total possible score of the applicant 
for his accuracy in filling in the application blank. Per- 
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PROPOSED MINIMUM STANDARDS OF PRACTICE FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


NEW TYPE OF 


for Shorthand III, 120 words a minute, to be achieved 
in 54 clock hours. The standards for typewriting are 
forty words a minute for the first course, to be achieved 
in 216 clock hours, and fifty words a minute for the 
second course which includes transcription; 72 clock 
hours are allotted to this course. International contest 
rules are to govern the calculation of the speed. 

Here it would seem that the schools should revise their 
minimum standards upward before they finally adopt 
them. No indication is given as to how long the tests 
are to be on which the achievement of these standards 
is to be measured, nor are the terms “simple” and 
“moderate difficulty” really enlightening as to the kind 
of matter on which the tests are to be given. Is it to be 
letter material in the shorthand tests or straight matter? 
The typewriting rates are apparently to be determined 
from the typing of straight copy, but the length of time 
is not indicated. Furthermore, no standard is set for 
transcription either as to rate or accuracy. If the stand- 
ards are to be realistic and helpful, they should be set 
in terms of production of transcripts. 

Another point on which further consideration should 
be spent is the length of time allotted for the achieve- 
ment of these standards. Either the standards them- 
selves, even the minimum standards, should be raised or 
the time devoted to their achievement should be reduced. 
On the basis of two clock hours a day for a five-day 
week, 21.6 weeks would be required to fill the 216-clock- 
hour allotment of time to achieve forty words a minute 
in typewriting. Twenty-five weeks, one hour a day, 
would be needed to meet the minimum of sixty words a 
minute in elementary shorthand. These standards do not 
seem to take into consideration the improved rates which 
the Army and the Navy are succeeding in achieving with 
much less time expended. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that minimum standards of achievement al- 
ways have a way of becoming the maximum in actual 
practice—Helen Reynolds, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


sonnel managers of these organizations insist that most 
applicants know little about the data required on appli- 
cation blanks or how to proceed to answer the questions 
asked. Teachers of business, particularly in terminal 
courses, can easily remedy this situation by including 
definite instruction in filling in application blanks. 
Copies of application blanks from business organiza- 
tions should be secured and reproduced for actual prac- 
tice in filling in the different blanks after the purpose, 
content, and use of the application blank have been 
thoroughly studied. When the student understands that 
the application blank is a marketing chart of his em- 
ployable qualifications and that these qualifications are 
ranked on a comparative basis, he usually possesses the 
stimulus of interest in meticulously filling in the blank 
correctly. Thus one criticism from business can be 
eliminated. (Concluded on page 24) 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE PUTS PREMIUM 
on MONROE TRAINED OPERATORS 


More figure work than ever and fewer hands business—keep up your Monroe courses. And 
to do it—the demand for men and women above all, keep the Monroes you have in top 
trained in Monroe operation is at its peak. condition, for war work is taking so much of 
Monroe’s production that new machines are 
scarce. 


Here are four definite services that we offer 


KEEP YOUR MONROES at nominal cost to all schools that use Monroes: 
AT WARTIME PITCH 1. Guaranteed maintenance Service through 


Give your students this real head start in 


regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for advanced 
classes. 

To use your Monroes to the full and to keep 
them operating day in and day out—take full 
advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. Call 
the nearest Monroe branch for full details or 
write to our Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 
HAVE WE? 


“\We have come a long way in our 
methods” of teaching bookkeeping, 
says « writer in the October Balance 
Sheet. Have we, really? I think the 
article referred to carries its own 
partial answer in these words: “Sim- 
ple, efficient, easily-applied retail rec- 
ords seem to me to be a need too of- 
ten overlooked.” That is to say, we 
don’t train our vocational bookkeep- 
ing students to “keep books” in the 
earlicr acceptation of that expression 
—not even for the small retail busi- 
nesses. No, I would not stop there, 
but | would at least try to arrive 
there on my way to what may be 
called the more important goal of un- 
derstanding “why we keep records, 
what the records ought to show, and 
how they should aid in administra- 
tion.” 

Once it was understood that fol- 
lowing business school (public or 
private) training, a small-office book- 
keeping job could be expected; and 
that training accordingly prepared 
one to take over and carry on in such 


a job. (That was exactly my expe- - 


rience.) Now we teach bookkeeping 
on the secondary-school level much 
as is done in college preparatory or 
extension business courses, and we 
don’t succeed well because of the im- 
maturity of our students, and the 
conditions under which we teach. 

Perhaps objectives in this area of 
business education should re- 
defined. Perhaps as the initial em- 
ployment age goes up the science of 
accounts from a management point 
of view can be deferred somewhat, 
with competence up to the require- 
ments of bookkeeping jobs in’ the 
small office as a primary objective of 
training on the upper secondary- 
school level being given more atten- 
tion, 

We shall watch with interest the 
outcome of a new requirement for 
the “state (New York) high school 
diploma.”* After July 1, 1944, 
second-year courses in bookkeeping 
must be taught under a “new double 
period time arrangement.” This is 
reminiscent of the double period plan 
for this subject which largely went 
out of practice about twenty years 
ago, when the “science of accounts” 
replaced the “art of keeping ac- 


* Bulletin No. 45, October 1943, Bookkeeping 


wo Years. Bureau of Business Education, 


Albany, New York. 
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counts.” ‘‘Problems’’ replaced “nar- 
rative sets” to a large extent. Home- 
work could then be assigned. Prob- 
lems could be done at home. “Sets” 
involved vouchers, forms, blanks, 
text, red ink, black ink, ruler, eraser, 
etc. Quite a bundle to pack back and 
forth. Then too, big desk space was 
required. It was unavailable in many 
homes. So, homework of a more 
convenient kind made long laboratory 
(model office) periods unnecessary. 

In one of our largest cities, some 
ten years ago, double periods for 
bookkeeping were used. Reason? 
“Because the North Central Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges, the accrediting agency, re- 
quired it.” Why did this association 
require double periods? “Because 
the teachers of bookkeeping said it 
should be treated as an “unprepared 
subject, since homework is not feas- 
ible.” Confusing, isn’t it? 

When double periods for this sub- 
ject were abolished in that city a lo- 
cal paper announced it under this 
heading: “One Change Saves One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars.” How 
did they figure it out that way? 
Something like this. Double periods 
cut in two the number of classes a 
teacher can teach. There were about 
216 classes to be taught. Seventy- 
two teachers were required for the 
double period plan. Average salary 
$3000. Total cost $216,000. Single 
period plan, thirty-six teachers, cost 
$108,000. There you have it—as the 
reporter figured it out. He was off 
somewhat in his data, but near 
enough for (newspaper) practical 
purposes. 

But does the proposed New York 
double period plan omit homework ? 
Obviously not, since the announce- 
ment of it says: “The addition- 
al period assigned to the advanced 
bookkeeping class should not be 
used for homework assignments.” 
So, homework remains. The time is 
to be used “‘to improve the vocational 
knowledge and skills of pupils,” the 
announcement says. 

The announcement goes on to say 
that pupils should be prepared to 
“handle the kinds of records and 
books used in local offices.” More 
attention to “detailed clerical work” 
is advocated, in recognition of the 
fact that “in large offices much so- 


called bookkeeping is really detailed 
clerical work.” 

The teacher is told that the proper 
use of this additional class time “will 
enhance materially bookkeeping abil- 
ity and skill which will be reflected 
in greatly improved Regents exami- 
nation results.” But the teacher who 
indulges in ‘direct preparation for 
the Regents examination will waste 
valuable pupil time and fail to de- 
velop the improved vocational abil- 
ities which are the chief objective 
of the new arrangement.” A _ bit 
queer, don’t you think? If the ex- 
amination is so constructed as to 
measure the results of teaching, and 
those results are bookkeeping ability 
and skill, why shouldn’t the teacher 
prepare for both at one and the same 
time—bookkeeping ability and skill, 
and the Regents examination that 
measures results of teaching in terms 
of these things? 

There is a doctorate thesis in the 
question as to which plan is better in 
teaching this subject. No one has at- 
tempted to get the facts. We tend to 
oscillate back and forth between the 
two plans without trustworthy data 
in support of either. 

Many questions arise as one pon- 
ders the matter. Can two periods of 
our short school day be reserved for 
this subject? Will double periods 
produce better results? Will the sec- 
ond period be more of what has been 
going on in the first, even though it 
may have been pretty bad? Are 
teachers trained to use a double 
period effectively? Can the added 
cost be justified? Should there be 
homework in addition to the double 
period? What credit should this 
“new plan” carry? Should we go 
back to the old “paper-work” plan 
as the announcement of the “new 
plan” suggests? Should not the plan 
used depend somewhat on the objec- 
tives of the course? Does the level 
on which it is scheduled have some- 
thing to do with the choice of plan? 
Is the work now poor that 
doubling the class time calls for no 
new “syllabus in bookkeeping,” as 
the teachers are told? Should the 
teaching time be doubled and the ex- 
amination remain the same, as the 
announcement says? Exactly why 
was this step taken? Should not 
such a drastic step follow research 
that proves its necessity ? 

On one thing we might all agree. 
Results of teaching bookkeeping have 
been disappointing from the point of 
view of vocational training. Perhaps 
double periods will produce better re- 
sults. Perhaps. But who knows? 
And if so, why was the double pe- 
riod quite generally abandoned? A 
mistake? Perhaps. Who knows? 
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he Wartime Office is Mechanized .. . 


T 


Schools are taking these f 


steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 
students. 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 

4 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 
ment offices. 

4 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 


Too! 


and Classroom Training 


Business machines are more important today than ever before 
because of the tremendous wartime volume of figuring ani 
accounting work. 


So schools—public and private—are training more students on 
business machines than ever before . . . and still the demand for 
trained operators increases. 


Whether the program adopted provides only a general acquaintance 
with machines, or develops varying degrees of operating skill 
increased emphasis on machine training in the classroom directl 
serves the war effort by providing more workers for war offices 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime 
service, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, 
and up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques. 
practice programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Reading for Typewriting 


KOM the general reading field, 

from the typewriting field, and 
from some findings in the study* 
made by the writer, certain facts are 
apparent concerning the specific 
habiis essential to reading for type- 
writing. 

The pupil must be able to move 
his eyes effectively across the copy. 
Close attention should be given to 
the details of the copy. Sufficient at- 
tention should be given to meanings 
or word-wholes so that the proper 
word is typed, and the words that be- 
long together are in correct order. 
Slow and careful reading is possi- 
ble because of the generous time ele- 
ment in reading for typewriting, and 
should be required. Mind wander- 
ing is the worst enemy of proper 
reading for typewriting. Careful and 
systematic observation and study of 
words in a consistent left-to-right di- 
rection will defeat any tendency to 
reading errors in typewriting. Fur- 
thermore, some of the so-called me- 
chanical errors may be due to weak 


signals. 
Reading Ahead 


The typist should not attempt to 
read too far ahead in the copy. For 
efficient typewriting the law of con- 
tiguity requires the signals as close 
to the reaction as possible. A certain 
time interval is necessary to give 
a proper cue (probably one second) ; 
but beyond this time interval, looking 
ahead in the copy is likely to cause 
errors. Reading ahead of the point 
where copy needs to be supplied to 
the hand may lead to anticipatory 
responses, which will result in the 
intrusion of later items in the pres- 
ent series. 

It is probable that adaptive be- 
havior on the part of the average 
pupil will help him to slough off 
bad habits and select the proper re- 
sponses until such time as correct 
reading is entirely automatic. If 
reading errors are present consist- 
ently in a pupil’s work, more careful 
and systematic reading should be 
required with full attention given to 
copy. 


Glancing at Keyboard 


It is probable that the conscious at- 
tention that has to be given to the 
finger movements causes distractions 
to the reading process. Shifting the 
University 
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eyes from the copy to the keyboard 
to find a key is apt to disrupt the 
reading process. Losing the place 
and picking up the same word in a 
later line, and general disorientation 
result when the eyes have to leave 
the copy. From the standpoint of 
efficient reading, operating by the 
touch system entirely is better than 
using the eyes in guiding the hands 


“Close attention should be given to the 
details of the copy.”’ 


on the keys. Dvorak in Typewriting 
Behavior believes that progress in the 
very first stages of typewriting is 
greatly aided by the use of the eyes 
in guiding the hands, and he recom- 
mends allowing the pupil to look 


away from copy. Dvorak cautions 
that after a certain elementary stage 
the pupil must be challenged to look 
away from the keyboard and use the 
kinaesthetic sense for typewriting. 

If the teacher adopts this theory 
of using the eyes for guiding the 
fingers on the keyboard, he must 
check carefully—after the location of 
the fingers has been taught suffi- 
ciently for mastery—that the pupil 
glances only occasionally. The typ- 


ist beyond the elementary stage, who 
must look at the keys once in every 
line or two in order to hit the correct 
key, is not only likely to be slow, but 
also to make many reading errors be- 
cause of loss of place in the copy and 
improper observation of the details 
of the words. 


To a certain extent looking back 
in the line (regression) is normal. 
Wide rhythmical sweeps with the 
eyes which over-read the task in 
hand, random oscillations of the eyes, 
and the introduction of new and un- 
wanted material are all undesirable. 
Yet regressions may often be useful 
in order to check on details or to 
get the meaning. There would appear 
to be a slight tendency on the part 
of the readers who have the better 
reading comprehension to make 
fewer regressive movements. This 
was especially apparent with the 
more advanced typists in this study. 
No significant relationship between 
errors and regressions was discov- 
ered. 


Reversals 


Studies of errors in typewriting 
show that the bulk of these errors 
are apparently due to faulty fingering 
and mechanical trouble, and a certain 
percentage to faulty reading. Rever- 
sal errors (reversing of letters and 
words) aside from simple mechani- 
cal reversals may be due to several 
causes: (1) weakness of word-recog- 
nition patterns; (2) failure to use 
consistent left - to - right eye - move - 
ments in reading; (3) regressive 
movements which may cause obser- 
vation of the word or words in the 
wrong order; (4) temporary short- 
circuiting in the language pattern due 
to inattention; and (5) in a few 
cases, difficulty with fusion and eye- 
coordination. The remedy for re- 
versal errors lies in increasing atten- 
tion to the details and words of the 
copy, guarding against loss of place, 
and having proper cue habits of left- 
to-right word-recognition. 


Other Errors 


Omissions and additions of letters 
or syllables are mainly a form of 
carelessness, and call for more care- 
ful reading of copy. In reading by 
word-wholes alone, there is a tend- 
ency to overlook the center of words. 
Word-whole signals should be sup- 
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plemented by word-recognition hab- 
its—methods of noting letters or 
groups of letters of which the word 
is made. In the early stages of 
typewriting, vocalization by the pupil 
may be used to help produce more 
attentive covering of the copy. If 
the habit is carried on to the mas- 
tery stage, vocalization presents no 
problem because it is easy to read 
considerably over 100 words per 
minute by lip-movements. 

The process of typewriting will 
probably improve the word-recogni- 
tion ability of the typist since it is 
one of the methods used in reading 
difficulty cases to develop better 
word-recognition. The elementary 
stages of typewriting probably 
strengthen word-recognition patterns, 
so that spelling is improved as the 
typewriting learning progresses. As 
spelling and word-recognition are 
improved, cue habits will be easier in 
the mastery stages of typewriting. 


Unfamiliar Words 


In typewriting unfamiliar words, 
the attack should be by letters or 
groups of letters. Because of the 
time allowance in the typewriting 
process, it is comparatively easy to 
absorb groups of letters of un- 
familiar and foreign words, if the 
words have familiar combinations of 
letters. If full attention is not given 
to the details of the words, they may 
be typed erroneously. From the few 
evidences that the writer has, it 
seems that elementary and advanced 
typists do give careful attention to 
the letters or groups of letters in un- 
familiar and foreign words so that 
errors are not fundamentally more 
numerous or different from those 
made on ordinary English copy. In 
fact, the writer has seen certain evi- 
dences that more careful and accurate 
typing is done on foreign words. 

All long words in straight copy 
work probably should be attacked by 
breaking them into natural divisions 
from the reading standpoint. Many 
words, such as “notwithstanding,” 
break down readily into component 
words. 


Research 


In the writer’s study, each of 100 
subjects was photographed twice 
with an eye-movement camera: (1) 
while typewriting ten lines of copy; 
and (2) while reading seven lines of 
ordinary reading material. Each sub- 
ject was also given a fifteen-minute 
typewriting test, and the Traxler 
Reading Test. This latter test yielded 
information on reading rate, com- 
prehension, and ability to get the 
main thought of a paragraph. 
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Two champion typists were also 
photographed while typewriting. 
Each was given three selections: (1) 
the same selection as the experimen- 
tal group; (2) a difficult scientific se- 
lection; and (3) a French selection. 


Fixations and Regressions 


In comparing the average number 
ot times each subject looked at a 
line of writing (fixations and regres- 
sions) in typewriting and in ordi- 
nary reading, it was found that 
tvpewriting requires about 3.6 times 
as many fixations and regressions as 
ordinary reading. 

An analysis of the fixation and 
regression curves in typewriting re- 
veals a skewed distribution, with the 
rate of decline of fixations and re- 
gressions much slower in the lower 
distribution than in the higher 
range. This is further illustrated by 
the fact that the champion typists 
only cut down fixations from the best 
record of the experimental group 
(which was 18.2 fixations per line) 
to 13.6 and 12.8 per line, even though 
they were typing at twice the speed 
of this subject. 


Reliability 


To determine whether or not the 
artificial conditions necessary to 
photographing the subjects while 
they were typewriting were disturb- 
ing, a coefficient of reliability was 
taken between the gross speed while 
being photographed and the gross 
speed on the 15-minute test. The 
coefficient of reliability for the sec- 
ond-year typists was .85 (S.E. .04) ; 
for the third-year typists, .80 (S.E. 
.O5) ; and for the second- and third- 
year combined, 88 (S.E. .02). 
These coefficients indicate that the 
shorter film test was highly reliable. 


Correlations 


Correlations between fixations, 
regressions, fixations and regressions 
combined on the one hand, and 
inches of film or speed (since the 
film passes through the camera at 
the rate of one-half inch a second) 
on the other hand, are significant in 
all cases in both ordinary reading 
and reading for typewriting. Fixa- 
tions show higher correlations than 
regressions, and fixations and_ re- 
gressions combined show a_ higher 
correlation with speed than either of 
its components separately. It would 
appear that the number of fixations 
and regressions is largely set by the 
speed of reading for both ordinary 
reading and for typewriting. Thus 
perception involves a time factor. In- 
creases in time for reading words, as 


in the typewriting process, produce 
more detailed reading of copy. “ar. 
tial correlations between fixations, 
regressions, and number of inches of 
film reveal that fixations and regres. 
sions are independent factors «iter 
the number of inches (or speed ) has 
been eliminated as a factor. ‘Thus 
we may assume different casual 
factors for each. 


Further Correlations 


In order to find the possible re- 
lationship between fixations and _re- 
gressions, and ordinary reailing 
scores as given by the Traxler Read- 
ing Test—or in other words, the pos- 
sible relationship between reading 
ability in typewriting and ordinary 
reading ability—a curve of fixations, 
a curve of regressions, and a curve 
of fixations and regressions combined 
(based on the number of inches of 
film or speed) were derived. The de- 
viation from the line for each subject 
was used as a basis for correlations 
with reading scores. These devia- 
tions should be considered fixations 
and regressions with the speed factor 
eliminated. 

The deviations of fixations and re- 
gressions correlated in partial and 
multiple correlations with total read- 
ing score on the one hand, and read- 
ing rate and comprehension on. the 
other hand, show no really significant 
relationship between reading ability 
in typewriting and ordinary reading 
ability. 

Gross errors in typewriting and 
percentage of errors in relation to 
number of words typed, when com- 
bined in partial and multiple correla- 
tions with gross typing speed and to- 
tal reading scores show a small rela- 
tionship with gross speed, and no re- 
lationship with reading ability. 

The data would indicate that or- 
dinary silent reading—which takes 
place by word-wholes and fragmen- 
tary signals at a comparatively. i fast 
rate of speed—is not typical of read- 
ing for typewriting. Reproduction 
of symbols, rather than the compre: 
hension required in ordinary reading, 
relegates the comprehension factor to 
a minor role in reading for typewrit- 
ing. 


Conclusion 


The writer's interpretation of his 
findings about reading for typew rit- 


ing conflicts with William Book's 
theory expressed in The Psychology 
of Skill, that units of reading are set 
by the stage of mastery—first, let: 
ters as separate stimuli; later, sy lla- 
bles; then, in the expert stage, words 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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TION 


The Role of the Commercial Department 
In Modern Education 


here before have superintend- 
ents and members of the boards 
of education in small communities 
realized the great need of a com- 
mercial department to train the boys 
and girls to assume their roll as 
citizens in the present war-torn 
world. 

Generally, about sixty-five per cent 
of the students of small high schools 
with an enrollment of less than 100, 
come from rural areas and families 
with average or less income. The 
members of the community as well 
as the parents depend on the school 
to give their sons and daughters the 
necessary training that will prepare 
them to earn some money for them- 
selves after graduation. Many com- 
munities are slow to realize the value 
of commercial training in their 
schools, but when they become con- 
vinced that it will be a definite help 
to their sons and daughters they 
are usually willing to cooperate in 
the establishment of a commercial 
department. 

In the past years much emphasis 
was placed on foreign language as 
a definite need to the high school 
student, but changing conditions in 
the business world have placed a de- 
mand upon students that Latin and 
many of the academic subjects will 
not meet. A definite need, therefore, 
arises for courses that will prepare 
the student to meet the demands of 
the changing world. 


Basic Knowledge Courses 


\ knowledge of the basic com- 
mercial subjects — typing, business 
training. bookkeeping, and business 
economics — will give a student a 
working knowledge of some of the 
fundamental principles he will en- 
counter after he leaves school, and 
will be a definite asset in whatever 
walk of life he may engage. Little 
research work is required to recog- 
nize the value of commercial sub- 
jects as a phase of general educa- 
tion. 

The commercial subjects are now 
occupying a part of the school cur- 
riculum, which gives them a com- 
parative standing with most academic 
subjects which are considered basic 
to intelligent living in the present- 
dav conditions. 

The commercial department serves 
as an aid to many civic organizations, 
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and its value to the various clubs is 
indispensable. Programs, _ tickets, 
menus, war rationing, and school 
papers are only a few of the many 
aids which may be rendered by this 
department. 


Development of Necessary Traits 
for Leadership 


Never before has it been so im- 
portant to develop traits of leader- 
ship than during the present world 
conflict. Strong traits of leadership 
are necessary when so many outside 
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‘*Teach students how to apply for and how 
to find jobs.” 


forces are continually working to 
lower morale and build up a feeling 
of uncertainty. 

The commercial department is 
considered by leading educators as 
one of the best places to develop the 
following traits in the student: 
Courtesy, reliability, trustworthiness, 
tact, judgment, business-like conduct, 
loyalty, neatness, good memory, 
alertness, punctuality, sincerity, 
cheerfulness, and self-control. The 
above mentioned traits are desired by 


most employers with more emphasis 
on some than on others, depending 
upon the employer. 

The commercial department has 
two major purposes—vocational and 
personal. The amount of training 
given in each of the two will de- 
pend largely upon the needs and de- 
sires of the student, and also the 
community in which he resides. A 
careful survey should be made of 
the desires and needs of the students 
before they enter into a vocational 
course. Students with average or 
above ability should be encouraged 
to enroll in the vocational course. 
Opportunities for employment in 
their home community should be con- 
sidered as an important factor, be- 
cause most students prefer employ- 
ment near home. 

The department attempts to teach 
students “how to apply for and how 
to find jobs.” This is very essential 
for the student to know, because he 
will need this knowledge when he 
enters the business world after his 
graduation. The students are aided 
by the staff in applying for and 
securing positions. The students who 
have not had some form of train- 
ing in the technique of applying for 
and securing a position are handi- 
capped when they leave school and 
seek a position. 

The greater part of the life span 
of any individual is spent in earn- 
ing and spending. On every oc- 
casion, he is encountering problems 
that require good business knowledge 
and correct judgment. Business edu- 
cation has been called upon to pro- 
vide training in savings, installment 
buying, banking, handling of money, 
keeping budgets, insurance, and in- 
vestments. These are only a few of 
the many activities encountered in 
the personal business life of most 
individuals. 


A Source of Specialized Workers 


The rapid growth of business and 
wartime conditions brought with it 
an increased demand for highly- 


trained and specialized workers. The 
schools have been looked upon as 
a source for these trained workers. 
All clerical positions demand high 
school graduation or its equivalent, 
also specialized training in the com- 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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How Much Do Students Really Get 
Out Of Your Course? 


fee Scotland the practice of having 
state examiners come in at the end 
of a quarter or a year and “take 
over” has been in vogue for over 
thirty years. The results of these 
objective tests are manifold. For one 
thing, teacher efficiency is based upon 
something more tangible than “co- 
operation.” 

In .\merica we approach this tech- 
nique by our annual high-school 
county and state scholarship days. 
But if this procedure is good for a 
few outstanding students (and teach- 
ers) why would it not be good for 
the entire group (including teach- 
ers) Why, in other words, are not 
such state examinations given to 
every school child in every progres- 
sive state in the union? I would even 
go so far as to include state sup- 
ported colleges and universities in 
this plan. The increased teaching 
efficiency resulting from such a plan 
would, in the opinion of the writer, 
be considerable. But such a step is 
too great for us here, especially with 
the increased demands made by the 
war upon all of us. 


A Plan 


There is, however, a_ technique 
which is available to those who main- 
tain their professional efficiency. The 
writer has used it for several years 
and has found it very beneficial. 
Here it is: 

Instead of dismissing the class the 
first meeting after a five-or-ten-min- 
ute introduction, give them a final 
examination! Tell them you want to 
get some idea of their knowledge of 
the subject so that you can gauge 
your lectures and assignments to the 
knowledge level of the class. The 
papers will be graded (but not re- 
turned) and the grades recorded; 
the grades, however, will not enter 
directly into a student’s final course 
grade. 

Although the student does not 
know it, he is given the same exami- 
nation on the final. Here he will be 
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expected to answer most of the ques- 
tions. 

By observing the percentage in- 
crease in each student’s grade, an in- 
dex of what each student absorbed 
from che course may be gained. And 
by comparing the median grade in 
the first “final” examination with the 
median in the last final examination, 
a good index of what the class has 
carried away from the course is ob- 
tained. For best results, of course, 
objective examinations should be 
used. 

But just as important as the infor- 
mation given the instructor concern- 
ing his own efficiency is the addi- 
tional grading tool the plan affords. 


“By pre-testing students, the 
instructor who is really interested 
in an objective test of his own 
powers of imparting knowledge, 
has a convenient tool.” 


If a student received the lowest grade 
on the first examination (“F”) and 
finished (on the same examination) 


in the upper quartile (B), regardless 
of what his average for the course 1s. 
the writer believes this student’s 
grade should be at least a “B’”. On 
the other hand there is the student 
who because of his high I. Q. or 
background or both—the one who 
does no studying—frequently—who 
gets the highest mark on the first ex- 
amination (“A”) and is in the lowest 
tercile(““C-D”) on the final examina- 
tion. This student’s average for the 
course may be a “B” but it certainly 
is not because of anything he has ob- 
tained from the instruction. 

Of course this raises a question as 
to whether a student’s grade should 
depend on (a) how much knowledge 
he has of the course or (b) how 
much the student has gained from 
the course. Many teachers believe 


these two questions to be synony- 
mous. They are not, of course. 

The efficacy of such a system is 
dependent upon several factors: 

1. A truly comprehensive exaim- 
nation. An objective type, of course, 
would be best—true-false, comple- 
tion, multiple-choice, matching, math- 
ematical, or physical measurement of 
work turned out. So much more 
ground can be covered in a 50-min- 
ute period with this type of test than 
the ordinary essay kind; moreover, 
with a standard key, such tests mini- 
mize the subjectivity of the grader. 

2. The examination should be 
standardized so that ambiguities and 
differences in opinion may be mini 
mized. If this cannot be done by re- 
peated checking of answers against 
questions (because of the time ele- 
ment), an approach can be made by 
having another instructor take the 
examination. By going over it with 
this person after the test has been 
graded, a new and improved test 
can be developed. 

3. And, of course, the grading 
should be standardized. The writer 
prefers the system of grading which 
deducts for mistakes and _ gives 
credit for correct answers (i. @. 
rights minus wrongs). This, he be- 
lieves simulates actual shop or office 
conditions where a man loses prestige 
in the eyes of his superiors when he 
makes mistakes and is given credit 
for his smart or correct moves. But 
this is merely incidental to the main 
point: standardization. “Curve” 
grading, of course, should always be 
employed; here the teacher departs 
from normal distribution only when 
he has a good reason for doing so. 

Thus, by pre-testing students, the 
instructor who is really interested in 
an objective test of his own powers 
of imparting knowledge, has a con- 
venient tool. And if two or more 
instructors will (not “can” ) collabo- 
rate on a simultaneous task of pre 
testing in the same courses, compara- 
tive median increases can be made. 
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* WJPERATIVE work experience 
programs have been in existence 
in the United States for well over a 
quarter of a century. The enactment 
of the Smith-Hughes Law in 1917 
gave added impetus to the practice as 
it became more firmly entrenched in 
the field of industrial training. The 
passage of the George-Deen Act in 
1936 supplied an increased incentive 
for this sort of training in the field 
of Distributive Education. In spite 
of this fact, business education has 
without question lagged behind other 
fielis of vocational training in pro- 
viding work experience or requiring 
it as part of vocational preparation, 
Too few schools have attempted to 
place pupils in office positions on a 
part-time plan. 


Opportunity Knocks 


The acute labor shortage which 
exists in the clerical field presents an 
excellent opportunity for school 
authorities to educate business in this 
scheme of training. The Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, decided early in the school 
year 1942-1943 to approach the busi- 
ness firms of St. Louis with a part- 
time cooperative training plan as a 
means by which they could partially 
solve their clerical labor problems. 
As might be expected, it was neces- 
sary to sell business the idea because 
in most instances it was new to the 
employer. When it was explained 
that these part-time employees would 
be capable of turning out a normal 
amount of work from the start, and 
that in the course of a short time— 
probably three months or less _be- 
cause of mid-year graduation—they 
would become potential full-time 
workers, a number of firms agreed 
to try out the plan. 


Business Reacts to Cooperative 
Training 


In the administration of both the 
Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen 
Act, the creation of local advisory 
boards is mandatory, in order to ob- 
tain reimbursement for the program. 
The cooperative training program in 
the Hadley Technical High School is, 
however, strictly a local endeavor and 
is carried on without the benefit of 
subsidy. Although no provision has 
been made by law for office training 
reimbursement, should not business 
be prevailed upon to make a contri- 
bution to cooperative training in the 
field of business education? Further- 
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more, there is every reason to believe 
that such contacts made in behalf of 
a specific educational endeavor will 
do much to arouse interest and sup- 
port in the general program of edu- 
cation. 

The following comment by an ex- 
ecutive of a well-known St. Louis 


company on actual experience in the 
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use of Hadley pupils in such a pro- 
gram is in harmony with this line of 
reasoning : 


“Our experience with cooperative train- 
ing has been excellent. We believe it 
holds great possibilities for further 
development. 

An important reason why it succeeds 
is that it gives a student a chance for 
objective study while yet in school. Stu- 
dents are too apt to take school as a 
matter of routine—certain hours to at- 
tend class—certain requirements to be 
met in order to get grades and graduate. 

As soon as they start in our office they 
invariably tell us they see that they need 
more of certain instructions and even go 
outside their scheduled classes to get the 
help needed. They reflect that their 
school takes on new meaning—they real- 
ize why their studies are important and 
strive to make the most of the remain- 
ing weeks and months in school. 

The students have come to us as 
seniors. It may not. be advisable to 
break school routine earlier but it would 
be excellent if some plan could be worked 
out to get this awakening to the impor- 
tance of study while there are more of 
the school years ahead. 

Students after graduation have esti- 
mated that they secured double educatio1. 
during the period in which they went to 
school and worked. ‘I studied in the 
morning and then practiced in the after- 


noon what I had studied’ is a most sig- 
nificant remark from one of the students 
who is now making an excellent start as 
a full-time employee. 

We attribute much of our success with 
Hadley Technical High School students 
to the attitude of the school authorities. 
Apparently the students are impressed 
with the fact that here is an opportunity 
and that the employer is making a con- 
tribution to their training. 

Cooperative training unquestionably 
has great possibilities and should be 
further developed.” 


Enriches Pupil’s Training 


Schools that fail to take advantage 
of part-time work experience pro- 
grams overlook an opportunity for 
enriching the education of their 
pupils, and at the same time pass up 
a splendid chance for them to make a 
vital contribution to the war effort. 
Actual experience on the job pro- 
vides a much wider range of training 
than is possible when all of the train- 
ing is given in the school, no matter 
how well the school is equipped. It 
is recognized that this type of train- 
ing has a stabilizing effect upon the 
pupils. 


Develops Social Responsibility 


This program also lends itself ad- 
mirably to the development of the 
civic and social responsibilities of the 
am To this end The Hadley Part- 

ime Club has been organized in the 
school, in which pupils gainfully em- 
ployed may hold membership, if they 
have authorized their employers to 
withhold 10 per cent of their pay or 
if they undertake a savings plan un- 
der the supervision of the school 
which contemplates the purchase of 
War Stamps or Bonds in the amount 
of 10 per cent of their earnings. An 
enthusiastic response to the plan has 
been experienced. 


Who Are Eligible to Participate 


The part-time cooperative work ex- 
perience program in the Hadley 
Technical High School has so far 
been limited to second semester 
seniors who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted one or more _ vocational 
sequences. To be eligible to partici- 
pate, pupils must obtain the endorse- 
ment of their teachers to the effect 
that they are qualified for the posi- 
tions open to them. They are also 
required to have the written permis- 
sion of their parents. This is a pro- 
gram in which the employers, the 
parents, and the school work together 
to provide actual vocational training 
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on the job for the pupils who have 
shown evidence that they are ready 
to enter the business life of the city. 
Pupils who are selected for positions 
have their programs tailored to sat- 
isfy both school and business require- 
ments. 


EMPLOYER PART-TIME COOPERATIVE QUARTERLY WORK REPORT 


portant that the school should check 
to see that the employer is actually 
using the pupil in the kind of work 
agreed upon at the time of place- 
ment. Iurthermore, pupils should 
not be permitted to be exploited with 
the excuse that they are obtaining 


PUPIL PART-TIME COOPERATIVE QUARTERLY WORK REPORT 


evaluating the work experience ag 
signments. 


/ 


Conclusions 


1. In the organization of coopera 
tive training programs, greater us 
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It is the responsibility of the school 
to assist the pupils in selecting part- 
time work that will further their 
training in the field of their vocational 
choice and that can be educationally 
justified. For this purpose a specific 
person should be designated to act as 
a liaison officer between the employer 
and the school, so as not to leave the 
outcome of the program to chance. 

The problems that arise in admin- 
istering such a program can be solved 
before any appreciable damage is 
done if the program is properly 
supervised. To illustrate, it is im- 


READING FOR TYPEWRITING 


and phrases, with reversion to earlier 
habits for unfamiliar words. Also, 
the writer’s findings are in conflict 
with Dvorak’s theory in Typewriting 
Behavior, that reading for typewrit- 
ing after the earliest stage is by 
word-wholes and fragmentary sig- 
nals. 

From the evidence presented, it 
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should be insisted upon and employ- 
ers should be required to meet all 
labor laws with reference to wages, 
hours, and compensation insurance. 


The Follow-up 


The above problems can be mini- 
mized when a systematic follow-up is 
planned. Therefore, both the em- 
ployers and pupils are requested to 
fill out quarterly report blanks, fac- 
similes of which are shown on this 
page; thus a two-way check is as- 
sured. These reports, together with 
personal interviews, are used in 


(Continued from page 12) 


would appear that detailed word-rec- 
ognition patterns are the basic read- 
ing patterns for typewriting. The 
eye-movement habits observed in 
both English and French typewriting 
copy, and the nature of the kinaes- 
thetic typewriting pattern point di- 
rectly to this fact. If reading by 
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more successful training program can 
be provided. 

2. A cooperative work experience 1 
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Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
jest 18 a prognostic instrument 
designed primarily to eliminate stu- 
dents who are unable to benefit from 
the study of shorthand. It consists 
of seven subtests, based upon an 
analysis of the abilities necessary for 
success stenography. The tasks 
are: Stroking—to make four pencil 
strokes in each of a series of boxes, 
alternating the procedure, first four 
downward, then four upward; Spell- 
ing to indicate the correct spelling, 
if any, of a list of words each 
spelled three different) ways; Pho- 
netic .\ssociation—to write the cor- 
rect. spelling from the phonetic 
form; Symbol Transcription — _ to 
decipher or transcribe an artificial 
shorthand system with the use of an 
alphabetical key; Word Discrimina- 
tion—to select the word which best 
completes the meaning of a sentence 
fron a list of four words having 
identical or similar symbols in popu- 
lar shorthand systems; Dictation— 
to write in longhand four dictated 
sentences of increasing difficulty ; 
Word Sense—to write the complete 
word for words which have been ab- 
breviated, contracted, or omitted. 

The test, suitable for use with 
groups, requires from forty-five to 
fifty minutes for proper administra- 
tion, although the actual working 
time is about forty minutes. 


Construction of the Test 


Turse administered the test in its 
present form to 780 pupils who were 
just beginning the study of  short- 
hand. At the end of one year of 
shorthand instruction a correlation 
of .50 was obtained between the 
verbatim transcription of three let- 
ters and total Aptitude Test scores 
(162 cases). The correlation be- 
tween the total Aptitude Test scores 
and the scores on the Durost-Turse 
Correction-Transcription Test of 
Stenographic Achievement, Form A, 
involving the correction of a pre- 
pared transcription of the three dic- 
tated letters, was .67. Scores on the 
Correction- -Transcription Test were 
found to correlate .33 with ninth 
grade English marks (174 cases), 
and 35 with 1.Q., based on the Otis 
Self Administering Test and the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 
ity (194 cases). 

Two hundred sixty-eight of the 
original 780 pupils were retested at 
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the completion of two years of short- 
hand instruction. Scores on Form B 
of the Correction-Transcription Test, 
comprising four letters instead of 
three, were found to correlate .67 
with total Aptitude Test scores. The 


correlation for the subtests ranged 
from .30 for Stroking to .57 for 
Phonetic Association and Word 
Sense. 


For the subtests, with the excep- 
tion of Test 1 (Stroking), the odd- 
even reliability coefficients, corrected 
by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy 
Formula, ranged from .86 to .95 
(268 cases). For total Aptitude Test 


scores, the reliability coefficient was 
98. 
On the basis of the correlations 


Correction-Trans- 
cription scores and total Aptitude 
scores, and between  Correction- 
Transcription scores and ninth grade 
English marks and I.Q., Turse con- 
cluded that the Aptitude Test was 
more effective in predicting short- 
hand achievement at the completion 
of one year’s instruction than were 
ninth grade English marks or LQ. 
However, no correlation pre- 
sented between Aptitude Test scores 
and either ninth grade English marks 


or 1.Q. 


obtained between 


Comparative Study 


The purpose of this study is to 
determine what relationship exists 
between intelligence test scores and 
scores on the Turse Shorthand Apti- 
tude Test. The subjects were indi- 
viduals referred for testing by the 


Counseling Department of the Cleve- 
land Jewish Vocational Service. The 
Aptitude Test was included in the 
test battery. In order to secure a 
homogeneous group, only those stu- 
dents in the ninth and tenth grade 
were selected for study. Previously 
the test had been limited to girls, but 
later was given to boys in order to 
determine any sex differences. The 
group studied consisted of 66 boys 
(43 in the ninth and 23 in the tenth 
grade) and 112 girls (63 in the 
ninth and 49 in the tenth grade). 
The average age of both groups was 
practically identical. The boys ranged 
in age from 13.33 to 17.42 years, the 
girls from 13.33 to 18.08 years. For 
bovs the mean age was 15.11 years, 
with a standard deviation of .82 
years; for girls 15.09 years, with a 
standard deviation of .72 years. The 
intelligence test scores were based on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for High 
School Students — 1939 and 1940 
editions. All scores on the 1939 edi- 
tion were converted to equivalent 
1940 scores. For boys the range was 
51 to 141, for girls 32 to 157. For 
boys the mean A.C.E. score was 
95.98, with a standard deviation of 
23.55; for girls 86.64, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 23.11. The percentile 
rank equivalent of the mean was 91 
for ninth grade boys, 90 for tenth 
grade boys, 82 for ninth grade girls, 
and &6 for tenth grade girls. 

The correlation between score on 
the American Council on Education 
High School Examination and total 
score on the Turse Shorthand Apti- 
tude Test, and the mean score and 
standard deviation on each test, by 
grade, for boys, girls, and boys and 
girls combined are presented in Table 
I. The correlation between score on 
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EXAMINATION AND TOTAL SCORE ON 
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TABLE II 
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GIRLS—N=112 


r 
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Subtests PE- Mean 
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N=178 


A.C.E. and 
Subtests PEr 


47.06 
66.32 
36.94 
44.83 
36.46 
64.74 
33.14 


the American Council on Education 
High School Examination and score 
on each subtest of the Turse Short- 
hand Aptitude Test, and the mean 
score and standard deviation on each 
subtest for boys, girls, and boys and 
girls combined are presented in Table 
IT. 


It is evident that the correlations 
between intelligence test scores and 
Aptitude Test scores are high, either 
within a single grade or over the en- 
tire range. The correlation between 
A.C.E. scores and Aptitude Test 
scores is .73 for ninth grade students, 
72 for tenth grade students, and .73 
for all cases combined. However, the 
correlation is depressed somewhat 
because of the sex difference. For 
each grade boys tend to score higher 
on the A.C.E. than do the girls, but 
lower on the Aptitude Test. In com- 
paring the means of the two groups 
on the A.C.E., the difference is 2.58 
times its standard error in favor of 
the boys. In comparing the means on 
the Aptitude Test, the difference is 
2.47 times its standard error in favor 
of the girls. These differences are 
not statistically reliable. However, it 
would appear that, if both groups 
were equated for intelligence, the 
difference in mean score on the Apti- 
tude Test would be significant. 

The difference in the performance 
of boys and girls on the Aptitude 
Test may be due to the fact that 
boys were not particularly interested 
in the test, since none of the boys 
was considering stenography as a 
career, If each of the groups is 
treated separately, the correlation be- 
tween A.C.E. scores and total Apti- 
tude scores is .84 for boys and .77 
for girls. The same trend is evident 
in the correlations between A.C.E. 
scores and scores on each of the 
seven subtests. For boys the correla- 
tions between A.C.E. scores and 
scores on each of the subtests range 
from .54 to .81; for girls from .40 
to .82; and for boys and girls com- 
bined from .41 to .81. The correla- 
tions for boys tend to be higher than 
that of girls, but the correlations for 
either boys or girls tend to be higher 
than that of both groups combined. 
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Correlations were computed be- 
tween total egret Test scores and 
. (linguistic) and Q (quantitative) 
scores, the two components compris- 
ing the A.C.E. score, to determine 
whether a closer relationship existed 
between the Aptitude Test and the 
verbal component than with the quan- 
titative component. These correla- 
tions, as well as the mean and stand- 
ard deviation for L and Q scores for 
boys and girls and for the total 
group, are presented in Table II]. In 
all cases the correlation between Q- 
scores and Aptitude Test scores 1s 
lower than that between L-scores and 
Aptitude Test scores. For girls the 
differences are greater. 
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Conclusions 


It is evident from the data pre- 
sented that there is a great deal oi 
community between intelligence, as 

measured by the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examin- 
ation, and the Turse Shorthand Apt: 
tude Test. In a vocational testing 
situation, where it is important to 
obtain samples of the individual's 
abilities in many areas, and where 
time limitations and cost of test ma- 
terials and administration are impor- 
tant factors, the use of the Turse 
Shorthand Aptitude Test in a test 
battery which also includes the 
A.C.E. appears to be questionable. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
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When we went to schcol—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
auestions, THe JouKNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page it 


the book you'll find the answer to this question by a business executive. 


How can filing procedures best 
serve the office in terms of econ- 
omy in time, effort, and space? 
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Student Secretaries 
Senior High School 


A »STUDENT secretary program 
may be helpful to commercial 
students, commercial instructors and 
the entire high school faculty. Stu- 
dents do more carefully and enthusi- 
astically those tasks which result in a 
finished product that is actually used 
than those which are based upon 
textbook assignments alone. They 
take pride in a completed task which 
has pleased their faculty employer. 
They learn to rely upon their own 
judgment when a teacher is not at 
hand to straighten out each little dif- 
ficulty. They are able to fit into of- 
fice situations after having met sim- 
ilar situations as student secretaries 
while still pursuing their high school 
training. At the end of their year’s 
work, they find their faculty employ- 
ers very satisfactory references to 
submit to their future employers 
when business experience references 
are lacking. 

The benefits derived by the com- 
mercial instructors are important al- 
though less numerous than those en- 
joyed by the stu- 
dents. Such a plan 
is one solution to 
the problem of giv- 
ing advanced com- 
mercial students 
some actual prac- 
tice in performing 
the duties and tak- 
ing the responsibili- 
ties which they will 
meet in the busi- 
ness world. It of- 
fers an opportunity 
to acquaint the su- 
perintendent, prin- 
cipal and other fac- 
ulty members with 
the activities of the 
commercial depart- 
ment and serves as 
good publicity for the department. 


Value To Teachers 


The high school faculty is bene- 
fited by being relieved of clerical 
duties which they often have neither 
the time nor training to perform sat- 
isfactorily. Their only obligation is 
to submit their work to their secre- 
taries in time to permit them to com- 
plete it without interruption of class 
work. Classes should never be dis- 
turbed unless an emergency arises 
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“An effective student secretary 
program brings the faculty and 
commercial students together in 
a real life-work situation that is 
beneficial to both groups... It 
gives the students an opportunity 
to use their own initiative, to work 
with people, to develop job wis- 
dom and to develop their own per- 
sonalities.”’ 


which, in the opinion of the admin- 
istration, is of sufficient importance 
to warrant the excusing of a su- 
perior student from classes. In the 
absence of the regular school secre- 
tary, the experience gained by having 
full charge of the office for a day 
might be considered to be of sufficient 


Student Secretaries at Work in the Senior High School, Keokuk, lowa. 


value to justify the absence from 
classes of a superior student to take 
over these duties. 

The assignment of secretaries 
should be made by a commercial in- 
structor who is acquainted with the 
students’ abilities and the faculty’s 
needs. Each faculty member should 
indicate his desire for a secretary if 
he wishes to benefit from this service. 
Under no circumstances should there 
be any pressure brought to bear in 
the placing of student secretaries. If 


in the 


such a program is to work smoothly, 
all work done for the faculty should 
be submitted to their own secretaries. 
In some cases, there may be too 
much work for one student in which 
case she can secure assistance 
through the commercial instructor. 
Some faculty members can use more 
than one secretary regularly and 
more than one may be assigned in 
these cases. This is often a means of 
placing those students whose abili- 
ities are limited but who are depend- 
able and capable of doing the more 
routine tasks as satisfactorily as the 
better commercial students. [very 
effort should be made to assign stu- 
dents where they will be congenial 
and where they can develop their 
abilities most completely. 


Selection of Students 


The students who take part in the 
student secretary program are mem- 
bers of the advanced stenography 
class. Each member of the class 
should be assigned to some faculty 
member. The posi- 
tion of assistant 
secretary in the 
high school office is 
the most coveted 
position and should 
be assigned after 
careful considera- 
tion to the student 
who is considered 
to be best able to fit 
into an office where 
she will come into 
contact with both 
faculty and _ stu- 
dents and where 
she will be expected 
to keep all matters 
confidential. As- 
signments are made 
at the beginning of 
the year as this is the time of the year 
when the amount of clerical work re- 
quired of the faculty is heaviest. This 
means close supervision on the part 
of the commercial teachers as the stu- 
dents have had no secretarial training 
beyond their elementary shorthand 
work when they begin their duties. 
It is an excellent example of learning 
by doing and stimulates interest in 
secretarial procedure. There is no 
doubt about the presence of a felt 
need when students are confronted 
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with a difficult assignment for which 
their knowledge is inadequate. In- 
dividual help from the teacher or 
fellow students encourages them to 
do rather dithcult things and they 
take great pride in their completed 
work. The class meetings furnish an 
opportunity to bring up and discuss 
problems which they have encoun- 
tered and upon which they are not 
clear. In some cases, faculty mem- 
bers have definite ways in which they 
want certain things done. The stu- 
dent is anxious to learn how to do 
them correctly or to learn what to do 
if the procedure suggested is not the 
correct way to do the work accord- 
ing to the instruction that she has 
had in her commercial classes. 

A comparison of school hours with 
average office hours indicates that it 
is not unreasonable to expect stu- 
dents to do some of their secretarial 
work outside of school time when 
circumstances prevent its being done 
during school hours. The secretarial 
practice rooms should be open half 
an hour before and after school 
under the supervision of a commer- 
cial instructor when possible. Sec- 
retaries may do their work during 
their typewriting period or during 
their study periods. 


Accounting for Supplies 


All necessary supplies should be 
made readily accessible to students 
but they should be required to re- 
cord them on forms provided as a 
means of accounting for them at any 
time. This procedure also discour- 
ages the wasting of materials, All 
finished work should be inspected by 
the commercial instructor before it is 
presented to the faculty employer. 
This procedure makes it possible to 
give credit for the work if the in- 
structor wishes to keep such a rec- 
ord. It also discourages the present- 
ing of inferior work to a faculty 
member who may hesitate to criti- 
cize the student’s work. 

Discussions in class at the begin- 
ning of the year should cover the 
duties and responsibilities of secre- 
taries. Personality traits should be 
considered as well as business eti- 
quette and behavior in general. The 
value of initiative and the ability to 
keep matters confidential should be 
especially emphasized. It is well at 
this point to give the students statis- 
tics concerning the number of people 
who lose jobs through their inability 
to get along with people. 

When the student secretaries re- 
port to their faculty employers for 
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the first time, they should give them 
a sheet of suggestions of the types 
of services they are able to perform 
and the approximate amount of time 
that they will be available for secre- 
tarial work. This serves as a guide 
for the faculty in making the most 
of the students’ services without the 
danger of expecting too much of 
their time which should be spent on 
other school activities. This program 
is a part of commercial training and 
is not designed to take the place of 
any other school activity. Students 
are encouraged to broaden their 
backgrounds by taking part in out- 
side interests and extra-curricular 
activities. 


Duties of Student Secretaries 


The following duties may be per- 
formed by student secretaries for 
the various departments: 


High School Office: The work of 
the office includes dictation, typewrit- 
ing, duplicating, receiving callers, 
running errands, recording attend- 
ance data, checking records, prepar- 
ing reserved seat boards, and hand- 
ling telephone calls. During the ab- 
sence of the regular secretary, the 
student assumes full charge of the 
office. 


Library: Cards slips for 
checking out books are duplicated. 
Books and magazines are stamped 
and placed on the shelves. Inven- 
tories, requisition sheets, and bulle- 
tins are typed. All correspondence is 
prepared for mailing by the secretary. 


Mathematics Department: Tests 
are prepared on the duplicating ma- 
chine. Preparation of stencils often 
requires the use of the illuminated 
drawing board to insert geometrical 
figures. All correspondence is given 
to the secretary. 


English Department: Many dupli- 
cated tests are prepared. Contribu- 
tions for the local newspapers are 
proofread and typed. A verse book 
is prepared for the printer. The 
dramatic coach has considerable cor- 
respondence which is either taken 
from dictation or composed by secre- 
taries. Material for the yearbook is 
typed and prepared for the printer. 
Programs for the plays are dupli- 
cated and folded. This includes a 
design for the cover page which 
necessitates the use of the illuminated 
drawing board. 


Social Science Department: Work- 

books are checked and tests are du- 

licated. Supplies are assembled and 
ty are typed. 


Natural Science Departircy, 
Study units and tests which ofte 
require the insertion of drawings ar 
duplicated. Orders for supplie. ar 
prepared and mailed. The technica 
terms used require close attention ty 
vetals. 

Music Department: Song. sheets 
music scores and orchestrations ar 
duplicated. All correspondence anj 
orders are given to the student secre. 
taries. 


Physical Education: A large vol: 
ume of correspondence is given in 
connection with scheduling games, 
securing the services of referees, an( 
the ordering of supplies. Names oj 
ribbon-winners in track events are 
typewritten. Inventories requi- 
sition lists are typewritten. 


FHlomemaking Department: Orders 
for supplies from local stores are 
made by telephone. Charts and forms 
are prepared and mailed. Corre- 
spondence is taken from dictation, 


Industrial Department: 
siderable dictation is given concert 
ing replacing of shop equipment. 
Orders for supplies, inventories and 
requisition lists are typed by secre: 
taries. 


Foreign Language Department: 
Stencils for tests are prepared which 
require careful, accurate typewriting. 


Duties which may be performed 
for all departments when the occa- 
sion arises are: Preparing, duplicat- 
ing, distributing and tabulating  bal- 
lots for school elections; arranging 
and duplicating programs for all 
extra-curricular activities; making 
appointments and securing speakers 
by use of the telephone; preparing 
report sheets ; alphabetizing and type- 
writing class lists; taking inventor- 
ies; assembling and checking sup- 
plies. 

An effective student secretary pro- 
gram may be worked out in any 
high school which has a second year 
of shorthand regardless of the size 
of the school. It brings the faculty 
and commercial students together m 
a real life work situation which is 
beneficial to both groups. It success- 
fully gives the students an opportu- 
nity to put into practice immediately 
the instruction which they receive im 
their commercial classes. It gives 
them an opportunity to use their own 
initiative, to work with people, to de: 
velop job wisdom and to develop 
their own personalities. 
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USINESS 


This Department Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


This review of Lloyd H, Leslie’s thesis is the fourth of a se- 
ries of reviews presented in The Journal on studies in the 
use of visual aids in business education.—The Editor. 


The Problem 


Leslie selected as his problem the 
determination of visual aids that may 
be used in the teaching of everyday 
business and the correlation of these 
aids with the Los Angeles course of 
study. He discusses the school jour- 
ney, the museum, still picture mate- 
rial (text illustrations, magazine 
and other periodical illustrated mate- 
rial, prints, photographs, still films, 
lantern slides, stereographs, projects, 
flat pictures and visual textbooks, 
graphic materials), blackboards and 
bulletin boards, illustrated cartoons, 
posters, maps, charts, graphs and 
diagrams. 

Procedure 

Following an extensive summary 
of other studies, Leslie states, “From 
the review of the literature in the 
field of visual education it can be as- 
sumed that the need for visual aids 
is firmly established and that prog- 
ress must come in the area of appli- 
cation.” 

The procedure was as follows: 

1. A study of the historical de- 
velopment and application of visual 
aids in the secondary school program 
by a review of the literature. 

2. Determination of visual aids 
available for everyday business. 
Study of the kinds of visual aids, 
functions, uses, advantages and limi- 
tations. Study of ‘current writings 
and materials furnished by manu- 
facturers and distributors of visual 
aids, 

3. Determination of the content 
and objectives of the course of study 
of Everyday Business. 

4. Study of the problems of vis- 
ualizing the course in Everyday Busi- 
ness —the methods and procedures 
appropriate to visualized presenta- 
tion, the sources of visual aids, neces- 
sity of selecting and developing the 
tvpe of classroom appropriate to the 
kind of instruction given. 

5. Visualization of the Los An- 
geles course of study in Everyday 
Business. This required a detailed 
analysis of the visual aids available, 
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their use in efficient teaching, the se- 
lection of the most suitable visual 
aids, and the use of the most effective 
visual aids which will help to make 
instruction more concrete. 

In presenting the history of visual 
aids Leslie started right at the be- 
ginning of time, going back to primi- 
tive picture records, ideographic, 
hieroglyphic, and cuneiform writing, 
the “orbis pictus” of Comenius, the 
work of Pestalozzi and Froebel, the 
school journey, etc., with a detailed 
description of the advantages and 
use of each type of visual aid. 

Quoting D. C. Doane, Desirable 
Characteristics of Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures, Master’s Thesis, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia °34. Pp. 35-40. Leslie gives 
Doane’s summary of 71 experimental 
studies concerning educational mo- 
tion pictures : 


“1, The proper film properly used at the 
right time and place — when the need 
arises—can be of invaluable assistance to 
the teacher and to the educational pro- 
gram as a whole. 

“2. Under the above conditions the film 
can teach the material within its province 
in less time than the usual methods. 

“3. Increased interest in the lesson pre- 
sented by motion pictures... has been 
generally noted. 

“4, Under the limits of condition 1, 
the film is superior to other methods of 
presentation for the teaching of facts. 

“5. The motion picture is at its best 
in the presentation of items dealing with 
action or activity. 

“6. The film is inferior to an actual 
demonstration in teaching how to perform 
an activity. 

“7. There is little or no advantage in 
presenting familiar material — material 
that falls within the experience of the 
learner in the form of a motion picture. 

“8. The film is inferior in presenting 
collections of facts such as are usually 
exhibited in maps, tables, and non-moving 
diagrams, to a reproduction of the same 
data in static form coupled with explana- 
tion by the teacher. 

“9. To be effective the film should pro- 
vide for further pupil activity, should 
present a challenging problem.” 


Quoting C. M. Koon and A. W. 
Noble’ as of 1936, “. . . the ratio of 
1Koon, C. M. and Noble, A. W., MN 


‘ational 
Visual Education Directory. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1936, 


silent to sound pictures is 12 to 1.” 
(The 1941 study directed by Nathan 
Golden showed 10,747 16 mm. sound 
projectors and 12,092 silent projec- 
tors in approximately 60% of the 
elementary high schools and colleges 
reporting to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce’s inquiry.) 

Using Hoban’s classification, Les- 
lie lists seven types of films: 

1. The process film used to describe 
pictorially some process of nature or in- 
dustry. 

2. Skill films. 

3. Dramatic films. | f : 

4. Industrial or “free” films, advertis- 
ing films which describe a particular prod- 


uct. 
5. Emotional—both industrial and proc- 


ess, e.g. Rhapsody in Steel by Ford Mo- 
tor Company. 
6. Documentary—intended 
education, 
Background films. 
Leslie gives a description of dif- 
ferent types of visual aids, their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Similar 
descriptions which apply to the visual 
aids which are considered in_ this 
study are in the introduction. De- 
scriptions of visual aids not consid- 
ered in this study are given here. 
In Chapter 1V Leslie considers the 
problems related to visualizing a 
course of study in everyday business. 


for general 


1. Development of the course of study. 
2. Proving the need for correlating vis- 
ual aids with the course in everyday busi- 


ness. 
3. Outlining methods 
visualized presentation. 
4. Determining the sources of visual 


aids. 

5. Correlating visual aids 
unit of the course of study. 

6. Developing the type of classroom ap- 
propriate to visual instruction. 

In connection with item 5 above 
Leslie says, “.. . with respect to the 
selection of aids chosen for use in 
the course of study, the writer must 
explain that such selection is made 
only after a year’s study in this field, 
that is, he has not only seen many of 
these films and other visual aids, but 
has also made a thorough study of 
their content, thus being in a position 
to decide whether such aids do help 
the teacher to achieve the objectives 
of this course of study. Therefore, 
the writer (Leslie) has selected only 
those visual aids which really help to 
make instruction in everyday busi- 
ness as concrete as possible.” (Ap- 
parently, by implication, Leslie has 
not seen certain of the aids which he 
recommends. ) 


Leslie’s Suggestions for Use of 
Visual Aids with Topics in 
Business Education 
Unit [—Introduction to Business 


There is no satisfactory film available 
here. (How about Interdependence, Col- 


ial Children, etc.? 
onia uildren, etc. ?) 


2) 


appropriate to 


with each 
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Money—Forms in connection with the 
handling of money shown by means of 
the opaque projector. The free loan 16 
mm. sound motion picture Hands pro- 
duced by the WPA traces the circulation 
of money as it passes from the hands of 
the workingmen through those of the 
tradesman into industrial marts. Modern 
Banking, Educational Film Service, Na- 
oe Cash Register Company, Dayton, 

hio 

Credit — Pamphlets, circulars, 
etc., for opaque projection. 

Budgeting—Thrift, a motion picture. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc., 330 West 
42 Street, New York City. 

Telephone—Now Youwre Talking, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Far 
Speaking, The Big Little Fellows, Your 
Telephone Address, The Crossroads of 
Conversation. Apply to the local Bell 
Telephone Company. 

Radio—The Mystery Box, 
tures, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
City. 

Using the Newspaper—A Day 
Newspaper. 

Communication — 
Both the above, from 
Board of Education, Visual Education 
Section, Los Angeles, California. The 
Werld of Paper, General Electric Com- 
pany, 1 River Road, Schenectady, New 


ork, 

Post Office—Here Comes the Mail is 
loaned free through the local postal em- 
ployee association. Travels of a Postage 
Stamp. 

Household Services—Gas, electric light, 
water and other services may be visu- 
alized by means of the opaque projector. 

Transportation — Leslie mentions the 
following films: Transportation, Auto Lu- 
brication, Gasoline, The Burlington 
Zephyr, Journey by Train, History of 
Transportation, Sky Harbor, Across Amer- 
ica in 18 Hours, Air Transportation (lan- 
tern slides) Efficiency Via Express. 

Storekeeper’s Problems—Modern Com- 
merce, The Art of Selling, 52 Pay Checks 
a Year, Getting Your Money’s Worth 
Series. 

Adventures in Earning Money — What 
About Jobs?, Choosing Your Vocation, 
Work Pays America (WPA), The Build- 
ers, Golden Champions, The Salesman, 
Skilled Mechanic, The Journalist. 

Good Manners Unit — Posture, Too 
Many Pounds, Working for Dear Life, 


posters, 


Bray Pic- 
New York 


With a 


Communication — 
the Los Angeles 


Little 
Good Manners. 

Social Correspondence—Letters written 
and then projected on the opaque projec- 
tor. 


Comment—(While many of the above vis- 
ual aids are available (1943) it is known to 
the present investigator that many have been 
withdrawn from circulation). 

Leslie makes numerous recommen- 
dations including the establishment 
of social-business laboratories for the 
study of Everyday Business which 
also is taught by the title of Elemen- 
tary Business Training and_ other 
titles. He recommends that this 
social business laboratory should be 
equipped with a 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture projector, a lantern slide and a 
filmstrip projector, and an opaque 
projector. 

Among the most interesting and 
important suggestions made by Les- 
lie are suggestions which he makes 
for the production of visual aids, 
mainly motion pictures, in areas for 
which he had been able to find no 
visual aids. He suggests for integra- 
tion the following topics and the 
production of the following appro- 
priate motion pictures : 

Introduction to Business—A motion pic- 
ture which might be titled A Look Into 
Business. 

Home Unit—Renting Versus Buying. 

Banking—Using the Bank. ; 

Auto—A motion picture on Buying a 
Car. . . oye 

Filing — A motion picture on Filing 
might compare efficient and_ inefficient 
ways of filing. 

_ Good manners — A motion picture to 
illustrate etiquette in the school. 


Comment—So far as the present inves- 
tigator knows, this ts the only statement 
in print which suggests in a specific way 
the need for specific business education 
visual aids. Incidentally, some of the sug- 
gestions were made even though films do 
exist on the topics suggested. Some of the 
films available when this study was made 
in 1938 are no longer available in 1943. 


PROPOSED MINIMUM STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 
FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


The following minimum standards of 
practice for private business schools have 
been prepared as tentative proposals only, 
by: the Committee on Standards of the 
War Emergency Council of Private Busi- 
ness Schools. These Standards will be 
reviewed and revised by the Directors of 
the Council at their annual meeting, De- 
cember 1943, in the light of constructive 
suggestions and criticisms received from 
the field in the interim. These minimum 
standards are basic and cover the areas 
of Faculty, Courses of Study, Administra- 
tion, Buildings and Equipment, and other 
considerations of an Ethical character. 
Following the general minimum stand- 
ards are set forth the recommended mini- 
mum course requirements for five of the 
more popular diploma courses offered- by 
business schools. Lastly, there are listed 
some forty various subjects which are 
offered in the standard diploma courses, 
with a recommended minimum content, in- 
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cluding the amount of time to be allotted, 
and the amount of credit to be assigned, to 
each. 


I—Faculty 

1. Preparation should be comparable to 
that required for certification of commer- 
cial teachers by the Department of Public 
Instruction of the state in which the school 
is located. 

2. New teachers coming into the field 
should have at least one of the following 
qualifications : 

a. A degree from a recognized institu- 
tion of higher learning and specialized 
training in the subjects taught to- 
gether with six hours credit in 
method. 

. Non-degree teachers must have a 
combination of six years of higher 
education, practical experience, and/or 
teaching experience, provided that 
they have had specialized training in 


Lessons in Courtesy, Charm of 


the subjects taught and six hour 
credit in method, 


Note—Teachers not having six 
in method but otherwise qualified :nay 
temporarily employed, provided they agre 
to take the necessary methods course withiz 
year from the date of empl. 
either in evening, extension, corte 
ence, or summer session of an ac redites 
college or university. 


3. The class teaching load of any ful. 
time teacher shall not exceed 30 clock 
hours a week (including evening schiool), 


IJ]—Courses of Study 

1, The following shall be the minimum 
time requirements for the five standard 
disploma courses indicated: 


Clock S mester 

Hours Hour 
846 
1062 
1494 


Weeks 


a. Stenographic 
. Secretarial .. 48 
c. Executive Secretarial wa we 
. Junior Accounting .... 36 
. Higher Accounting and 
Business Administration 72 1386 


Note—The semester hour, as its name inaglli 
means one hour of class work per week for; 
semester of eighteen weeks. Eighteen clock hours 
of classwork equals one semester hour. For 
laboratory subjects, such as Typewriting and Busi. 
ness Machines, two hours of work equals one 
hour of credit. 


2. Students may be registered for spe- 
cial courses or subjects on a non-diploma 
basis. 

3. It is recommended that°as soon as 
possible schools adopt the standard course 
names suggested for diploma courses. 

4. Inasmuch as many schools now have 
higher requirements than those set forth 
herein, it is recommended that efforts be 
made to raise and maintain standards above 
the minimum requirements. 
ITT—Administration 

1. The requirements for admission shall 
be graduation from a senior secondary 
school; students who are above compul- 
sory school age limit and have discon- 
tinued public school attendance, however, 
may be admitted. 

2. The recommended minimum length of 
recitation periods shall be 45 minutes for 
all major subjects. 

. On the average, there should be at 
least one full-time instructor for every 30 
day-students in attendance in the school. 

4. A school year shall be a minimum of 
36 weeks. (This will permit operation on 
a semester or quarter basis.) 

5. The school shall maintain adequate 
student records of attendance and_ scho- 
lastic attainments. 

6. The school shall maintain a satisfac- 
tory financial credit rating. 

I1V—Building and Equipment 

1. The school should comply with. its 
respective state and city building require- 
ments with respect to fire hazards, hygiene, 
floor space, ventilation, heat, and light. 

2. The equipment should meet the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

a. A minimum of one typewriter to 

every three students of typewriting. 

b. Other office machines and equipment 

to meet the requirements of _ the 
courses offered. 
V—Ethics 

1. Scholarships may be issued only if 
actual endowments or gift funds have heen 
received for that purpose from outside 
sources. 

2. No school may make any statement 
or promise, either oral or written, with 
reference to guaranteeing positions. 

3. A school should maintdin a satisfac- 
tory reputation for ethical relations. 

4. A school must publish its schedule of 
tuition and methods of payment in_ its 
catalog or rate sheet and must not deviate 
from such published rates. 
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Six hour 
The following are the minimum content 
hour sents recommended for each of the 
ified sta! ‘ard diploma courses listed on the 
d the; agtes page: 
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1, 


Clock Semester 


hiects Hours Hours 
fine 216* 6 
108 6 
ing and Vocabulary Buildin 36 2 
ling and Indexing ............. 18 1 
Omce Machines 2 


weeks 


Clock Semester 


Subjects Hours Hours 
Shorthand Theory ..........-ee¢ 126 7 
Typewriting 216* 6 
Secretarial Accounting TI ...... 6 
Secretarial Accounting II ........ 36 2 
Business Mathematics ......... 36 2 
Spelling and Vocabulary Building 36 2 
Filing and Indexing ........ ; 18 1 
Secretarial Duties and Functions .. 18 1 


3 Executive Secretarial Course—72 weeks 
Clock Semester 


Business Organization & 


Management 


Subjects Hours Hours 
Typewriting Theory .... ...... 216" 6 
Secretarial Accounting I ... 108 6 
Secretarial Accounting IT ........ 36 2 
Secretarial Accounting TIT ....... 108 6 
34 3 
Spelling and Vocabulary Building . 36 2 
Filing and Indexing ............. 18 1 
Office Machines ............ : big 2 
Secretarial Duties and Functions 18 1 
Business Mathematics ...... 2 
Business Psychology ............. 36 2 

2 
2 
2 


Economics ..... 36 
216 1 


2 
weeks 


Clock Semester 


4. Junior Accounting Course 


Subjects Hours Hours 
Accounting IV .... 108 6 
Business Mathematics 36 2 
Penmanship ... 36 2 

Spelling and Vocabulary Building 36 2 
Filing and Indexing ............ 18 1 

Electives ...... 18 1 


5. Higher Accounting and Business Ad- 
muustration—72 weeks 


Clock Semester 


Subjects Hours Hours 
Accounting ITI ......... 108 6 

usiness Mathematics ........... 36 2 
Typewriting .. 108* 3 
English II ...... 54 3 
Spelling and Vocabulary Building 36 2 
Filing and Indexing ............. 18 1 
Office Machines ................. ve" 2 


“Laboratory Subjects —two hours of work 
equals one hour of credit. 
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Business Psychology ............-- 36 2 
Business Organization and 


Suggested Elective Subjects 


lock Semester 


Subjects Hours Hours 
Credits and Collections ..... 36 2 
Effective Speaking - 36 2 
Economic Geography 36 2 
Money and Banking ....... 36 2 
Negotiable Instruments 18 1 
Personality Development ......... 18 1 
Secretary Accounting IV (Realty) 36 2 
Social Security Accounting ....... 72 4 


1. Electives of special value to a local 
community may be substituted for the 
above-suggested electives. 

2. Elective credits may be granted for 
special dictation brackets of 130 wpm, 140 
wpm, 150 wpm, and upward; special tran- 
scription brackets of 50 wpm, 55 wpm, 60 
wpm, and upward; and special typewriting 
brackets of 70 wpm, 80 wpm, 90 wpm, and 
upward. 


3. Any regular course subject may be 
taken as an elective when not listed as a 
required subject; e. g., penmanship, elec- 
tive in stenographic course. 


Suggested Special Subject Courses 
(Business Machines) 
Clock Semester 


Subjects Hours Hours 
Comptometer 360* 10 
Key Punching: 216* 6 
Machine Transcription .......... Vi 2 
Machine Shorthand .............. 432" 12 
Stenographic-Secretarial .......... 954 42 
Accounting and Management .....1062 54 
Secretarial Finishing ............ 66 36 


Diplomas and Certificates 


Diplomas may be issued only upon com- 
pletion of standard courses. 

Certificates of proficiency may be issued 
for a single subject as certification of em- 
ployability in the field of the subject com- 
pleted. 


* Laboratory Subjects—two hours of work 
equals one hour of credit. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 13) 


mercial field. All high schools should 
immediately consider the many im- 
plications of world-changing condi- 
tions in the training of students for 
employment in business pursuits 
after they leave school to do their 
part in a war-torn world. 


Non-Vocational Value 


The commercial department has 
much value from the standpoint of 
non-vocational. It affords courses in 
business principles to provide for 
management of personal activities. It 
develops aptitudes and skills which 
any individual may encounter in the 
management of procedures in the 
field of business. It helps to develop 
a better personality that will enable 
the student to take his place in the 
world as a good citizen. 

It has become evident that most 
communities realize that emphasis 
can no longer be placed on some of 
the courses that were emphasized 
fifteen and twenty years ago, because 
changing business conditions demand 
people highly trained in a specialized 
field. The high schools must supply 
this training if their students are go- 
ing to be prepared to assume their 
responsibilities as citizens after 
thev leave school. Junior and senior 
high schools should offer basic busi- 
ness courses with limited specializa- 
tion according to community needs. 

Business education will train in- 
dividuals to pursue their business 
affairs with understanding in regard 
to the social order in which they live 
and work. It will give the individual 
cultural as well as monetarv reward 
in vocational fields. In this wavy, 
business education will help to keep 


in the foreground the individual’s re- 
sponsibility to society. 

The role of the commercial depart- 
ment is now more clearly defined 
than ever, because war industries 
and government offices are looking to 
them to supply the trained personnel 
to staff their offices. 
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This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult leading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and transcription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 

QUESTIONS 
1. tabulating numbered items, 
should the typist space once or twice 
after the period? For example, in the ma- 
terial for this column, should the period 
after the figure 1 be followed by one or 
two spaces? 


2. When a return address is written on 
an envelope, should the title (Mr., Miss, 
or Mrs.) be included? 


3. Which materials 
cleaning type? 


4. Is the preposition ever capitalized in 
a title? 


5. In folding letters for the small busi- 
ness envelope, should one bring the paper 
edges together with the last fold (from 
left to right)? 


Now turn to page 34 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of aw 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JouRNAL. 


are preferred for 
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BUSINESS APPEALS FOR A NEW TYPE 


OF 


INSTRUCTION 


their. senior students should be fa! 
miliar with these comparative'y re 
cent devices that business 1s using 


(Continued from page 7) in connection with initial employ 1 

ment, then steps should be taken 

_References concerning the qualifica- ual. Inasmuch as the philosophy back familiarize their students with thes gistril 
tions and reputation of the applicant of the office manual is complicated tools. Mortality in students  scckingi form 
are usually required by a prospective and the nomenclature often used in imitial employment should be ma o— 
employer. In an attempt to standard- its original construction is somewhat terially decreased through this in ee. 
ize answers received, organizations difficult, the teacher’s discussion con- struction. Local school cond tiongi jnc., 
are discarding the usage of the in- cerning its use should be restricted to must determine in what courses thes yan 
quiry letter and have substituted a the general use of the manual. The business devices should be consi lered . 
questionnaire listing definite * ques- office manual as the guide book of all and how much time should be de tactic 
tions and asking for definite informa- office employees becomes the “busi- Voted to their consideration. derin: 
tion. The answers follow certain ness standards guide” of the organi- Benjamin R. Haynes, Universit To 
definite lines and the information se- zation. Through a comparative study of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennesse 8's 
cured is easily evaluated. The busi- of different office manuals, the busi- 2 ot 
ness teacher can aid the prospective ness teacher has a broad field for is to 
applicant by emphasizing the import- study and the student who becomes G regg Teachers the t 
ance of the reference blank and by the new employee has some concep- ° 
stressing such details as securing per- tion of “from where” he can find S ummer Sess ion i 
mission of the person who serves as certain information instead of “from wh wed 11. 1944 range 
a reference, discussing with the per- whom.” ‘atediatadataanaalills all se 
son who serves as a reference such It is now common practice to use Methods courses in secretarial and account 
topics as aims, ambitions, and type of organization charts in connection ing subjects. Also skill development in Pa 
organization in which employment is with office manuals to show avenues Shorthand and typewriting. Outetandagy 
desired. The reference blank itself of promotion and also to serve ad- 
p als eachers attended from every state in US!" 
is, of course, the source of the teach- ministrative purposes. Although the Union and Canada. ests 
er’s text in presenting information. business teacher cannot discuss all Write today for Bulletin ep 
Another device used in orienting details of such charts, a general per- those 
new employees as quickly, economi- spective of their use increases the THE GREGG COLLEGE and 
cally, and effectively as possible, student’s general knowledge concern- Ses, for 
well as in standardizing the knowl- ing business practices. 6 N. Mi 
edge of employees, is the office man- If business teachers agree that shang veto — 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 


FORKNER, OSBORNE, & O’BRIEN 


@ Correlation is the keynote and distinguishing feature of this highly functional text. 
Each lesson includes the elements necessary for perfect transcription— shorthand, typ- 
ing, spelling, syllabication, punctuation, correct usage, and letter style studies. The vo- 
cabulary is composed exclusively of the first 3000 words of the Horn Basic Writing 
Vocabulary. ALL typing and shorthand strokes are counted. 


EFFICIENCY 


With these 


scientifically 


Stuart Typing, Second Edition 


THE HIGH FREQUENCY WORD-PATTERN METHOD 


@ Stuart Typing is up-to-date in every sense of the word. No time is wasted on non- 
essentials. Keyboard learning is accomplished in approximately three weeks, and in 
about ten weeks the student can typewrite efficiently about 90° of the words needed 
for vocational or personal use. All necessary drills and copy for timed tests are in the 
book itself. Available in complete, two-book, or briefer one-year courses. Teacher's 
Manuals and Workbooks. 


planned 
books 


T 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Ne 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS CHRISTWAS VACATION PERIODS 


Adjustments of college and preparatory 


using 
employ The students’ Typing Tests, sponsored duction tests. Full particulars are in- school Christmas vacation periods to elim- 
taken gg oy the National Council for Business Edu- cluded in the manual which accompanies — inate travel by students to and from their 
ONT (0 ation, are available for the second year for the Students’ Typing Tests. homes during the height of the peak holi- 
vith these istribvtion to schools, These tests were Requests for information and comments ‘jay traffic movement has been requested 
iS St eking formerly sponsored by the Typewriter on any phase of this testing program by the Office of Defense Tr: insportation. 
| be Educate Reseorch Bureau—Reming- should be addressed to the National Coun- ODT officials pointed out that earlier 
this ton Rand, Inc, Royal Typewriter Com- gj] for Business Education, 1700 Prairie closing and later opening of schools and 
“ond ition: pany, Smith & Corona Typewriters, Avenue, Chicago. colleges would help materially to smooth 
“ONC! Inc. and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- out the holiday traffic peak on heavily 
rses these pans since the sub- taxed railroad and intercity bus lines. Re- 
onsi ered scribe! the cost of this service have con- duction of the traffic peak was necessary, 
ld be te verte their entire facilities to war pro- LETTER TEST they said, to prevent interference with 
duction, they are unable to continue ren- Velusse X, Mentor 2 November, 1943 Movement of the present heavy volume of 


dering this service. military and essential civilian travel. 
The ODT asked college and school 

authorities to adopt one of the following 

alternative vacation schedules, preferably 


To enable teachers to compare their re- 


“BB sults with those of others, a table of norms Percentiles Points 


SSee 


for each test is being published in THE 
a JOURNAL for the month in which the test 100 155 the first: 
is to be given. These norms are based on a : 1. Release students not later than De- 
99 
hers the test scores of 500 second year typing , 138 cember 15 and not require them to return 
students in the third and fourth years of 98 130 — January 11. 
sion high beer ng a meet five periods 95 120 If so long a vacation cannot be per- 
per ans to 55 ol period 90 108 either begin the vacation period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms ¥ 
ws : ary ixing midweek dates for both re- 
d accounf since there is no a difference be- 70 90 lease and return of students. 

60 83 Officials at ODT observed that while 
utstanding This year Certified Typist Certificates 50 77 many students at colleges now were en- 

summers, wil be in schools 40 71 rolled in Army or Navy training courses, 

ests. ze icate is for stu- respecting iristmas leave, there were 
' dents who can type 30 words per minute 20 55 still many civilian students. The ODT re- 

40, the for 10 46 quest applied to the vacations of the ci- 
_LEGE og pe words per minute 34 vilian students at both colleges and prep- 

and less than 50, and the Gold Certificate : " aratory schools. Full assurances have been 
C.D. for those who can type 50 words and above & 24 received from the Armed forces that 
a per minute and who in addition have a per- 1 16 Christmas furloughs for training school 
shicago, ULB centile ranking of 60 or above on the pro- students will be minimized this year. 


The Business Law Text that You 
Have Been Wanting for a Long Time 


The Law 


A College Text 


By R. Robert Rosenberg 


This 1943 text 1s designed for a comparatively short course. It was written snes to 
meet the needs of private commercial schools, both as to quantity and quality. Arranged 1 
fifty lesson units of business law and contains a complete testing and review program. 

The Law of Business deals concisely with legal principles as they affect the average busi- 
nessman in his common business activities and his personal experiences. 

Motivating cases introduce each unit and there are five cases at the end of each chapter for 
pupil activity and review. The final unit contains one hundred such cases. 


Designed for a ten weeks’ course. List Price, $1.20 


TH E G R EGG PUSLIS BING PAH? 
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TEACHERS AND THE PRICE CONTROL PROGRAM 


The wartime stake of teachers in Amer- 
ica’s price control program was empha- 
sized recently in a statement by J. Cecil 
Parker, Chief of the Educational Services 
Branch of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 

“During the war emergency,” Dr. Parker 
declared, “teachers and school administra- 
tors are recognizing that holding the line 
on prices is essential to the maintenance 
of their own living standards and to the 
economic welfare of all civilians on the 
home front. 

“Since the outbreak of World War I, 
American teachers have found themselves 
in a less and less favorable economic posi- 
tion. Their salaries have remained rela- 
tively fixed. Their cost of living has gone 
up. The purchasing power of their in- 
comes has declined. 

“According to the Research Division of 
the National Education Association and 
the U. S, Office of Education, the average 
salary of teachers, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals throughout the country has risen 
from $1441 in 1939-40 to $1550 in 1942-43, 
an increase of 7.5 per cent. According to 
figures from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics covering the months comparable 
to the school year, the cost of living has 


jumped from an average index of 100 for : 


1939-40 to 121 for 1942-43, a rise of 21 
per cent. The lag of teachers’ salaries 
behind the cost of living represents ‘a 
hidden salary cut’ of about 11 per cent 
since 1939-40, 

“The percentage reduction in the real 
incomes of teachers becomes even more 
significant when expressed in dollar values. 
The National Education Association re- 
ports that expenditures for instructional 
staff salaries in American schools totalled 
$1,314,000,000 in 1939-40. If we adjust this 


figure upward to include estimated salary 
increases since then, and apply ‘the hidden 
salary cut’ of 11 per cent to the estimated 
salary total for 1942-43, we find that the 
total purchasing power of teachers is 
about $155,000,000 (1942-43 dollars) less 
than in 1939-40. ‘The hidden salary cut’ per 
teacher amounts to some $170. 

“Between August 1939 and July 1943, 
figures from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that the cost of living (all 
items) has increased 26 per cent; food 
prices were up 49 per cent; clothing prices, 
28 per cent; and rent, up 3.5 per cent. Yet, 
through their combined efforts, the Con- 
gress, the President, the Office of Price 
Administration and other government 
agencies, and the American public have 
succeeded in stabilizing living costs during 
the past 12 months. In recent months they 
have also effected reductions in the cost of 
living and the prices of certain basic 
foods. These efforts must be continued. 

“In our nation’s efforts to stabilize war- 
time prices, it is worthwhile to compare 
the records for World War I and II. (Cost 
of living trends during these two world 
wars are pictured in Chart 2, attached.) 
Between August 1939 and July 1943, the 
cost of living increased 26 per cent. Dur- 
ing the comparable period of World War 
I, the cost of living rose 47 per cent. 

“By vigorous support of price control 
and other necessary wartime economic 
measures, teachers can protect the purchas- 
ing power of their present salaries and 
savings. They can contribute to the health, 
strength, and well-being of all children, 
youth, and adults who as civilians are do- 
ing their part toward winning the war and 
making the peace secure. They can pro- 
vide a stable economic basis for American 
education during both the war and _post- 
war periods.” 


SPECIAL TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


The shortage of teachers is growing 
rapidly more serious. To help meet it, a 
proposal has been submitted by the Pres- 
ident to the Congress, to provide short 
courses, such as evening courses and 
summer session courses by both class 
method and correspondence study meth- 
od, to those who may thus be stimulated 
to enter teaching or to prepare them- 
selves better if they are already in serv- 
ice. The language of the proposed ap- 
propriation is as follows: 

For payment to colleges and universities 
for the furtherance of such education and 
training as will aid the war effort through 
certification from time to time, in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
with the approval of the Federal Security 
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Administrator, and approved by the Presi- 
dent, by the Commissioner to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the name of such 
college or university to which payment is 
to be made, and the amount to be paid, 
such payment to be made prior to audit 
and settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, as follows 

For the cost of short teacher-training 
courses of college grade provided by col- 
leges and universities, including junior col- 
leges and normal schools approved by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
pursuant to plans submitted by them and 
approved by the Commissioner, which 
plans shall be for courses designed to meet 
the shortage of teachers in rural and ele- 
mentary schools and shortages of teachers 
in vocational subjects, physical science, 
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mathematics, and in such other fields y 
are determined by the Chairman of th 
War Manpower Commission to be essentiz 
to meet wartime needs: Provided, Tha 
plans submitted by colleges and univer. 
sities may provide for regional an d m 
tienal coordination of the war training 
programs of participating colleges an 
universities: Provided further, That onj 
colleges and universities which operat 
under charters which exempt their educ. 
tional property from taxation and publi 
educational institutions shall be elig:ble y 
receive funds herefrom $3,900 


WPB ACTIONS 


Recent announcements of the War Pro. 
duction Board include the following of in. 
terest to business schools: 


Fountain Pens and Pencils 


To implement production of fountain 
pens, mechanical pencils, pen nibs and 
wood cased pencils and pen holders for 
essential requirements the War Produ. 
tion Board announces revision of Order 
L-227 and issuance of Orders L-227-a and 
L-227-b. 

Production of fountain pens, mechanical 
pencils and pen nibs for general distribu- 
tion will be on the basis of a certain per- 
centage of each producer’s 1941 production, 
After October 1, 1943, a manufacturer 
may now make fountain pens, each quarter, 
to the extent of 5% per cent of the steed 
pen nib fountain pens, 714 per cent of the 
gold pen nib fountain pens, and may pro 
duce 5 per cent of the mechanical pencil 
and 18% per cent of the pen nibs he 
produced during 1941. 


Projection Equipment 


Production and distribution of projec- 
tion equipment, accessories and parts now 
permitted to be made have been brought 
under restrictive controls because of the 
limited amounts of scarce materials avail- 
able, the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. The action was taken with the 
issuance of Order L-267. 

Delivery of equipment produced for 
other than preferred orders will be sub- 
ject to approval on Form WPB-1319. In 
authorizing deliveries special considera- 
tion will be given to the needs of Federal, 
State, and Municipal Government depart- 
ments and agencies, war plants, war re 
search, hospitals, physicians, medical tech- 
nicians, educational institutions for voca- 
tional training, and printing and_ publish: 
ing industries. 


MANUAL ON USE AND 
CARE OF TYPEWRITERS 


A booklet entitled Know Your Type: 
writer has been produced by the Federal 
Security Agency as Training Manual No 
1. It contains twenty-two divisions cov- 
ering such topics as care of the machine, 
feeding the paper, erasures, inserting sev- 
eral sheets of paper, changing the ribbon, 
and improvising punctuation marks. The 
purpose of the manual is to train the stv 
dents and workers to use their machines 
properly and to take proper care of them 

Copies of this paper-bound, thirty-six 
page booklet are available for 10 cents 4 
copy the Superintendent of Docu: 
ments, U. S. Government_ Printing Office, 
Washington "25, D. C. In quantities of 
100 or more, a discount of 25 per cent is 
allowed. 
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TION 


President 
Hamden L. Forkner 


Teachers a Columbia University 
ew York, N. Y 


New Members of Administrative Board 


The ballots nominating members to the 
Administrative Board for the four-year 
term ending September 1, 1947 are in and 
the results have been tallied with the fol- 
lowing results: 

McKee Fisk, Woman's College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Ira W. Kibby, Director of Business Edu- 
cation, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 


Frances Doub North, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Louis A. Rice, The Packard School, 


New York, New York 
Paul O. Selby, Head of the Department 
of Business Education, Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 
R. J. Walters, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania 
The members whose terms ot office 
carry over to the following years are listed 
below together with the dates at which 
their terms of office expire. 


Members whose terms expire September 
44; 


F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
H. L. Forkner, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, New York 
P. S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York 
A. O. Colvin, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
— whose terms expire September 
Marion F, Public 
Schools 
Eleanor Skimin, Instructor, Navy Train- 
ing Program, Mississippi College for 
We omen, Milledgeville, Georgia 
Price, University of Cincinnati, 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio 
C. Puckett, University 
Denver, Colorado 
J. G. Kirk, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education, Newark, 
Members whose terms expire September 
1946: 


Tedens, Chicago 


of Denver, 


Herman Baehr, Wayne High School, 
W ayne, Nebraska 
Ivan E. Chapman, Assistant Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


NOVEMBER, 1943 


Vice-President 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 
Secretary 
O. Selby 


New Yor 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


By Hamden L., Forkner, President of the Council 


Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Hollis P. Guy, Lt. U. S. Navy 
Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
The new members replace the follow- 
ing members of the Board whose terms 
expired September Ist, 1943: 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
H. G. Shields, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California 
B. Frank Kyker, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College 


of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky 
E. A. Zelliott, Des Moines Public 


Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 

An analysis of the Board membership 
shows that it is still heavily weighted with 
college and university personnel, with thir- 
teen of the members from that group. 
There are four on the Board who occupy 
positions of an administrative nature, four 
classroom teachers, one private school per- 
son, and two now serving in some ca- 
pacity in the armed services. 

Further analvsis indicates that the mem- 
bership of the Board follows rather closely 
the population density of the country with 
ten persons in the Eastern area, eight from 
the Middle Western area, three from the 
South, and three from the Far West. 

The most pressing problem facing the 
Board in the vear ahead is that of getting 
under way before next September a more 
unified organization for professional or- 
ganizations. 

The secretary, Dr. Helen Reynolds, sent 
a registered letter to the president of each 
of the affiliated associations during the 
spring of this year asking them to submit 
nominations to the Administrative Board. 
Returns from these invitations were sur- 
prisingly meager, with only ten of the af- 
filiated associations making nominations. 
This indicates rather clearly that the pres 
ent plan of securing member participation 
in the deliberations of the Council is in- 
adequate. 


Nominations for September 1944 


Many of the affiliated organizations hold 
meetings only once a year. Will each 
member organization please send in nom- 
inations as soon as possible for Board 
members to take office in September 1944? 


Helen Reynolds 
New York 


Treasurer 


A. O. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Please do not wait until you receive iormal 
notice. Send in the names of six persons 
not now members of the Board. Remem- 
ber that the person whose name you list 
first will receive six times as many votes 
as the person whose name you list last. 
Therefore list the nominees in the order 
in which you want to cast the votes. Each 
affiliated organization will again receive a 
registered letter asking for nominations. 
It is impossible for the Secretary to fol- 
low these letters up because of the heavy 
duties which she has on her regular job. 


The Typewriting Tests 


Will each Board member please unde:- 
take to bring before those associations with 
which he has contacts information regard- 
ing our typewriting tests. If you wish 
more information about them or publicity 
material, please contact the Council’s pub- 
lisher and distributor, the Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Tllinois. 


Meeting of the Administrative Board 


A meeting of the Administrative Boara 
of the National Council is scheduled for 
December 30th in Detroit. This follows 
the scheduled meeting of the National 
Business Teachers Association. Make ar- 
rangements now to attend this meeting, at 
which time full plans will be presented for 
the reorganization of the Council and for 
a unified organization of teachers’ associ- 
ations. The budget of the Council will 
not, I believe, permit the Council to defray 
traveling expenses. The executive com- 
mittee of the Council will take the prob- 
lem under consideration, however, and the 
Board members will be notified. Make 
your room reservations now at Detroit for 
this important meeting. 


Post-War Planning Committee 


The National Council should take an ac- 
tive part in the plans which are now being 
laid by various educational and other 
groups in planning for the kind of business 
education which will function effectively in 
the schools of tomorrow. The following 
persons are being asked to serve as the 
Post-War Planning Committee of the Na- 
tional Council: C. C. Puckett, Chairman, 
Paul Carlson, Ira W. Kibby, Herman 
Baehr, and Paul O. Selby. This commit- 


tee is asked to make a preliminary state- 
ment at the annual meeting in Detroit as to 
what they see their problem to be and how 
the other members of the Council can 
cooperate with them. 
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N.B.T.A.-M.B.E.A. 


“Business Education in Wartime and Its 
Implications for the Future” will be the 
theme for the annual convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association, to 
be held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Business Educa- 
tion Association. The mid-week meetings 
will be held at the Hotel Statler in De- 
troit, on December 28 and 29, so as not to 
interfere with holiday and week-end travel. 

On Tuesday morning, December 28, a 
joint session of N.B.T.A. and M.B.E.A. 
will be held, the chairman being Ivan 
Mitchell, president of M.B.E.A. Follow- 
ing a luncheon session of the M.B.E.A., 
N.B.T.A. departmental sessions busi- 
ness meetings will be held. There is no 
program planned for Tuesday evening. 

There will be a breakfast meeting on 
Wednesday morning of the past presidents 
and past executive board members of 
N.B.T.A., with Ivan E. Chapman as chair- 
man. Paul S. Lomax, N.B.T.A. president, 
will preside at the general session and busi- 
ness meeting of the N.B.T.A., which fol- 
lows. Addresses have been scheduled on 
the subject, “Business and Education—an 
Imperative Partnership in Wartime and 
for the Future.” 

Luncheon meetings of various organiza- 
tions will be held at noon, and in the after- 
noon, the round-table meetings of N.B.T.A. 
will be conducted. 


A joint closing dinner session of both 
associations will begin at 6:30, with J. 


Murray Hill as toastmaster. Music and 
dancing will follow the dinner meeting. 

The complete convention program will 
appear in the December issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Reservations for hotel rooms should be 
made in advance of the convention. These 
reservations should be sent directly to the 
Hotel Statler. The rates are: Single 
rooms—$3.00 to $6.00; double rooms— 
$5.00 to $9.00; double rooms with twin 
beds—$6.00 to $9.00. 


A.V.A. Business Education Section 


The 37th Annual Conference 
American Vocational Association will be 
held in Chicago on December 15, 16 and 
17th. Headquarters will be at the Mor- 
rison Hotel and the Palmer House. The 
business education sectional meetings have 
been carefully prepared this year so as to 
interest both office practice and distribu- 
tive education people. Special meetings 
are scheduled particularly for each branch, 
as well as programs having common inter- 
est for all. 

The traditional luncheon meeting, held 
jointly with businessmen, will be held at 
noon, Thursday, December 16. The loca- 
tion of the Conference makes it possible 
to have a very outstanding businessman 
address that session. Reservations for the 
luncheon should be made early; address 
requests to Bernard Baker, Board of Edu- 
cation, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

The sectional meeting scheduled for the 
morning of December 15th will cover the 
topic “Successful On-the-Job Training,” 
with M. A. Browning, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Texas, as chair- 
man. In the afternoon the following top- 
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ics will be discussed: ‘Co-operative Part- 
Time Business Education Training” and 
“Packaged Training Developments—Pro- 
gram ‘D’ and ‘Human Relations Train- 
ing’.”” Lawrence Thomson, Chief Business 
Education, Michigan, will be chairman of 
the meeting at which the first topic is 
covered and Kenneth Lawyer, Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh, will lead the discussion of 
the second topic. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, A.V.A. vice- 
president in charge of business education 
and president of Limited Price Variety 
Stores, will preside at the December 16 
luncheon at the Morrison Hotel. James 
A. Schoff, president of The Fair Stores, 
Chicago, will be the speaker. 

Following the luncheon there will be 
sectional meetings on office practice and 
distributive education. Dr. Paul A. Carl- 
son, director of commercial education, 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, will 
lead the discussion on “Training to Meet 
Wartime Demands” at the office practice 
meeting. ‘“Preemployment Training” is 
the topic for the Distributive Education 
meeting, with Roy Fairbrother, State 
Supervisor Distributive Education for 
Wisconsin, as chairman. 

B. Frank Kyker, Chief Business Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, and Ver- 
non L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Illinois, will address the Sat- 
urday morning meeting. The topic for this 
meeting, of which Dr. Nystrom is chair- 
man, is “Post-War Planning for Business 
Education.” 

Half days not accounted for in the above 
outline are those on which general con- 
vention meetings will be held. The Con- 
ference will end Friday noon, December 
17, following the symposium to discuss 
Post-War Problems. 


A.A.C.C. 


The members of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges have voted 
to hold their annual meeting at the Hotel 
Statler in St. Louis on December 27 

Complete information about the program 
for the meeting will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue of this magazine. 

Ben H. Henthorn, of the Kansas City 
(Missouri) College of Commerce, is 
president of this group and C. W. Wood- 
ward, of the College of Commerce, Bur- 
lington, Towa, is executive secretary. 


New England Business 
College Association 


The New England Business College 
Association will meet at the Parker 
House, Boston, November 26 and 27 for 
a regular business session and an elec- 
tion of officers for 1943-1944. 

The present officers are: President, 
Mary A. O'Neill, Bristol Secretarial 
School, Bristol, Connecticut; vice-presi- 
dent, George E. Bigelow, Brockton Bus- 
iness College, Brockton, Massachusetts; 
secretary-treasurer, Clark F. Murdough, 
Edgewood Secretarial School, Edge- 
wood, Rhode Island. 
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N.E.A. Department of Business Education 


Cecil Puckett, president of the De. 
partment of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, has 
called a meeting of the Executive Com. 
mittee and Officers of the Department 
for 8:00 A. M. Wednesday morning, 
December 29, at the Statler Hotel in 
Detroit. He has announced that one of 
the important problems to be discussed 
is the policy regarding future meet ings 
of the Department. The Committe 
will also discuss the policy of the De. 
partment regarding the establishment of 
a single National organization of busi- 
ness teachers. 

e 


Meetings Cancelled 


It has been announced by M. O. Kirk. 
patrick, president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, that the 
members of the Executive Board of the 
Southern group have voted against hold- 
ing the annual convention this year. 

The present officers of the associa 
tion in addition to Mr. Kirkpatrick, who 
is president of King’s Business College 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, are: First 
vice-president, George M. Joyce, The 
Woman's College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; second vice-president, Lucille 
Taylor, Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; treasurer, 
Dr. H. M. Norton, Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge. 


The officers of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation have announced that there will 
be no annua! meeting this year. 

Paul L. Salsgiver of Boston University, 
who was elected president for this year, 
is now attached to the Adjutant General's 
School at Fort Washington, Maryland. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, 
Jane Berriman, High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; second vice-president, 
Howard FE. Batchelder, High School, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts; secretary, 
William O. Holden, High School, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray 
Burke, High School, Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant treasurer, Arthur Ross, 
High School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


The officers and directors of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools As 
sociation have voted to forego the annual 
convention for 1943. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood- 
Davis Business College, Oklahoma City; 
vice-president, E. A. Guise, Tulsa (Okla 
homa) Business College; secretary-treas- 
urer, George R. Parish, Draughon’s Bust- 
ness College, San Antonio, Texas. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, originally 
scheduled for Chicago on November 25-2/, 
has been cancelled, according to a recent 
announcement. 
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In HALF — with 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 
shiment : Thoroughly tested for more than five years in leading high schools, 


1 of busi- 


junior colleges, and business colleges, this really modern system actu- 
ally saves half the time ordinarily required to learn shorthand. And it 


— provides your students with a faster, more flexible writing skill. 
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Its accurate 


Unmistakable legibility, by any 
writer or after any lapse of time, is 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
Script Shorthand. It is singularly free 
from the uncertainties that plague 
other systems. For example, expression 
of sounds in word forms is uniquely 
full and explicit; most word or phrase 
forms may be read exactly without the 
help of context; most word endings are 
expressed, not omitted ; each word sign 
represents one root word only. 


Anyone who has taught shorthand 
will readily see why these features 
combine to produce a simpler, more 
teachable, more readable system. 


Read the immensely significant 
conclusion of “An Experimental 
Comparison of Two Shorthand 
Systems,” Volume 28 of the Har- 
vard Studies in Education (Har- 
vard University Press): 


The purpose of the Shorthand Study was to determine the 
relative merits of and Script shorthand when taught in 
public high schools for a period of two years, with the objective 
of general office use. In terms of the features examined in the 
study, Script shorthand exhibited substantially greater relative 
merits. 


The 16-page Summary of the Short- 
hand Study, also published by the /- 
Harvard University Press, will be 
mailed free upon request. 
Teacher training in Script 
Shorthand is available at 


all times without expense 
to school or teacher. S) 


Noté 

gares® 

a the coming shorthand system 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 
1 Madison Avenue New York 10, N Y 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


BY LOSO AND ACNEW 


Before your students leave school they should be 
given final preparation for an office job. SECRE- 
TARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed to provide 
a correlation of other specialized subjects and new 
information and skills not obtained in other separate 
courses. It provides the necessary job preparation for 
stenographic and general clerical positions in busi- 
ness offices. 


You may obtain an optional workbook, a set of 
achievement tests, and a practice set for filing 
which correlate with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Sp in Busi and E. te Ed. ion) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference file. Easy 
to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one opera- 
tion. Price $1.75 postpaid. 


| 


MORE TEACHERS WANTED 


to train young people in the fundamentals of filing—a field 
which appeals to high school students as well as to college 
graduates. 

Our correspondence course, completely revised to embody re- 
cent changes in this field of work, is based on our 26 years of 
experience in setting up filing systems in customers’ offices. 
An extra aid for teachers is provided in an additional chap- 
ter covering a flexible course of study and other class-room 
aids. 

The war effort has created an unprecedented demand for file 
supervisors and clerks. Prepare NOW to teach this interest- 
ing subject. A circular and full details will gladly be sent 
on request. Address a post-card to 


CHICAGO BUREAU OF FILING AND INDEXING 
25 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Charies Apel, who has been teaching 
during the past semester in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Business at 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, has 
been appointed business manager of 
Elon College, Elon, North Carolina. Be- 
fore going to Berea College, Mr. Apel 
was associated with the Gallagher 


ICE 


uld be department of the Nebraska State 

ECRE- Teachers College, Kearney. 

yrovide L. H. Brakhage has resigned his po- 
sition as coordinator of cooperative busi- 

id new |iness training in Birmingham, Michigan, 
and is now on the teaching staff at the 

Parate |MFlint (Michigan) Technical High 


School. He has been succeeded in Bir- 
mingham by Kathryn Lightell, a former 
personnel and training director of a 
chain of retail stores in Detroit. 


ion for 
busi- 


The appointment of Warren C. Bray 
of Granby, Massachusetts, as instructor 
of Economics and Business Administra- 
tion at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, 
was recently announced. Mr. Bray has 
taught at Tilton Junior College, Tilton, 
New Hampshire, and at Kents Hill 
Junior College, Kents Hill, Maine. 


set of 
filing 


Eunice Bustrin, a former teacher at 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mis- 
souri, has accepted a teaching position 
in the Township High School, Nokomis, 
Illinois. 


Co. 


DALLAS 


Paul A. Carlson has returned to his 
position as director of commercial edu- 
cation at State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. He has been on 
leave of absence for the past year while 
serving aS principal training specialist 
with the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
in Washington, D. C. 


Doris E. Combs is now an instructor 
at the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City. 
the faculty of the Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School, Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. 


Arnold Condon has received an hon- 
orable discharge from the Navy and has 
accepted a position on the faculty of the 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. Before entering 
the Navy he was assistant professor 
of business administration in the School 
of Business, University of Arizona. 


The appointment of Dr. Lois Cross as 
assistant professor of secretarial admin- 


field |fM@'Stration, Queens College, Charlotte, 

lege North Carolina, was recently announced. 
Dr. Cross was a former member of the 
faculty of the Scudder School, New York 

ly re- City 

rs of 

s. _Hazel Curtis has resigned her posi- 

chap- tion as girls’ adviser in the Hutchinson 

room (Kansas) High School and is now a 
member of the faculty of Colorado 

r file Woman’s College, Denver. 

>rest- 

souk Eleanor Dobkin, a former teacher in 


the South Huntington High School, 
South Huntington, Long Island, New 
ork, has accepted a teaching position 
at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 
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She was formerly on ° 


Sidney Eastman is now teaching in 
Granby, Massachusetts. He is a former 
commercial teacher in the Tilton Junior 
College, Tilton, New Hampshire. 


L. May Eisenhart has been appointed 
lead of the secretarial department of 
the Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, New York. Before accepting 
her present position she was director of 
tvping of the Katharine Gibbs School. 


Lt. (j.g.) Pauline Everett, of the 
WAVES has succeeded Lt. James M. 
Thompson, USNR, as director of the 
typewriting and shorthand courses at 
the Naval Training School (WR), Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Rapids. 
Lt. Thompson has been ordered to ac- 
tive service. Lt. Everett is a former 
teacher in the Bevery Hills (California) 
high School. 


Harold D. Fasnacht, head of the 
Business Department at Colorado Wom- 
an’s College, Denver, has been advanced 
to the position of business manager and 
associate dean. During Cecil Puckett’s 
absence from the University of Denver 
Mr. Fasnacht took over some of his 
duties in the school of Commerce. Mr. 
Puckett’s return to the University of 
Denver was reported in the September 
issue. Mr. Fasnacht is retaining his 
connection with the University of Den- 
ver as a member of the evening school 
staff and summer school staff. 


Beatrice M. Ferris is now teaching in 
the Vocational High School and Junior 
College, San Diego, California. She is 
a former teacher in San Bernardino, 
California. 


Joseph V. Gehring has resigned as 
teacher-coordinator of the cooperative 
distributive training program in Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, and has accepted a 
position with a business house in Mus- 
kegon. 


Marie Jaeger has been appointed to 
the faculty of the School of Business, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 
Before going to Russell Sage College 
she was chairman of the commercial de- 
partment of the Bergenfield High 
School, Bergenfield, New Jersey, and 
taught in the High Bridge (New Jer- 
sev) High School. 


Marian C. Logan is now director of 
office services, Boston Y.W.C.A., hav- 
ing resigned her position as Registrar, 
General Education Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Y.W.C.A. 


A new member of the faculty of Wal- 
dort College, Forest City, Iowa, is Gayle 
McNett, a former teacher at Beloit Vo- 
cational School, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


E. B. McNitt, a former principal of 
the New Brighton (Pennsylvania) High 
School, is now superintendent of schools 
at New Brighton. He was head of the 
commercial department at the New 
Brighton High School before being 
made principal. 


Elzan Morris, formerly an instructor 
in secretarial practice at Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York, is now instructor at the 
Woodbury Detachment School, S.C.U,, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Julius Nelson is now teaching eve- 
ning classes in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing at Samuel Ready School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Mr. Nelson has conducted 
artistic typing contests for several years 
and is the author of a book on artistic 


typing. 


The retirement of Floyd Parker from 
the faculty of Jackson High School, 
Jackson, Michigan, was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Parker taught in the 
Jackson High School for over thirty 
years, 


Frances Peterson, an _ outstanding 
business educator in Oregon, has been 
appointed supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation for that State. 


Dewey Pinkston has resigned his po- 
sition as a commercial teacher in Leb- 
anon, Kansas, to accept a similar posi- 
tion in Moran, Kansas. 


Mrs. Irene Glazik Place, formerly of 
the University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of secretarial training in the School of 
Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Jean Rosensaft has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant director of personnel 
and training for the A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corporation, with offices in New York 
City. She is a former graduate teach- 
ing assistant at the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Francis E. Ryan, until recently an tn- 
structor at The Packard School, New 
York City, is now with the Office of 
Price Administration. 


Oscar C. Schnicker is a member of 
the faculty of the College of Commerce 
and Finance, University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan, having resigned his 
teaching position at the Kingston Com- 
munity High School, Kingston, Illinois. 


Esther R. Scott, a former commercial 
teacher at Stronghurst, Illinois, has re- 
signed her position to accept a similar 
position in the senior high school, Ho- 
bart, Indiana. 


Leota Shults has joined the faculty 
of Rock Falls High School, Rock Falls, 
Illinois. She is a former teacher in Ply- 
mouth, Illinois, 


Margaret Sparks until recently the 
head of the typewriting department at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has accepted a teaching position at the 
United States Naval Training School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Be- 
fore going to Rider College, Miss Sparks 
was a member of the faculty of the 
Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire. 
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McGRAW-HILE | YET FAST AND 
BOO | ACCURATE! 

Proved in practice over and over INFL 

again—students gain accuracy 
MANUAL OF NAVAL and speed much faster if trained 
CORRESPONDENCE in the SAFEGUARD way of fil- \ | 
By HEISKELL WEATHERFORD, Jr., Lieut. (jg), ing and finding—exclusive in: 
Naval Training School, (Indoctrination), U. S. a y. : W 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I. 85 pages, j ~~ cons 
8 x 10%. $1.50 | 
Meets the need for an accurate and authoritative text and FILING SYSTEMS oe Oe ee “ p 
reference manual covering briefly yet completely the neces- eo wd 4 inter 
sary rules of Naval official correspondence. The manual is Man a shou 
intended to serve as a handbook and gives full attention to What’s more, the SAFEGUARD : com‘ 
all standard and well known forms of Naval correspond- way is becoming more and more b It 
ence, and also to the latest changes instituted for use among y : and 

; the accepted standard every- i 

shore establishments. the | 
where because of its speed, effi- ' ison 
i d . Write for 
AND REPORTS 


By A. C. HOWELL, University of North Carolina. 


186 pages, 54% x 8. $1.50 im) b -We k nent 
Brings together the various regulations and directives of the 6) 


Army regarding written forms, and discussess concisely the NORWOOD 12 ae 
gist of Army practices and rules concerning the presentation CINCINNATI, OHIO tori: 
of reports, writing of letters and messages, and the prepara- ing 
set 
ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES ing. 
By KATE M. MONRO, formerly of Columbia : " “ 
University. 310 pages, 5% x 8. $1.75 » The most 
Presents a new approach to the subject—a textbook written ~ = | T seful SPE! 
solely for the application of English to secretarial usage and : — i C 
problems. Presents useful information on _ capitalization, k 
grammar, punctuation, letter writing, the use of the library ia oS oye) A 
and reference books, etc. . ae 
in the “the 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS FOR | || 
COLLEGE STUDENTS | business 
By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, University of | ABST ipyge BOOK | Ne school alm 
Denver. McGraw-Hill Publications in Business || lily ” 
Education. 184 pages, x 11. $1.50 | : iDrary 
Contains a large amount of practice materials in funda- : 1) Lo teri: 
mental operations and problems in all types of financial ee : , ing 
transactions, as well as adequate instructional materials || x ” WEBSTER'S mac 
which make it suitable for use without a textbook. Designed | eo‘ : lett 
primarily for use in business schools at the college level, i oa DICTIONARY tabi 
commercial colleges, and junior colleges. Second Edition 
| the 
HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRETARY this 
By MIRIAM BREDOW, Eastern School for Phy- THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER fur' 
sicians’ Aides. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Business Education. 253 pages, 5¥2 x 8. $2.25 Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
Designed to serve as a reference for medical secretaries al- — finger aepe. SEC 
ready employed and as a text for students training to be H Up to date: twenty- -five years newer than any r 
medical secretaries or medical stenographers. Presents in- comparable dictionary ; 122,000 more entries. | 
formation on all aspects of medica] office routine, discusses 
clinical procedures, and defines 2000 medical terms. Economical: the acquisition of Webster's New | 
International Dictionary lessens the need for Ms 
Send for copies on approval investment in supplementary reference books. a 
Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request ae 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COM PANY, Inc. it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you. len 
ot 
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INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 
ECONOMIC LIFE, by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley and Sidney E. Ekblaw, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 664 
pp. $1.84. 


We have all become more geography 
conscious in recent years. It is now rec- 
ognized that economic and _ interpretive 
geographical study is equally as important 
as political and historical geography. This 
interesting economic geography text 
should, therefore, receive a strong wel- 
come. 

It is well planned for use in high schools 
and junior colleges. The first phase of 
the book gives the physical bases for our 
economic life. Unlike many texts the 
book is organized into the sixteen climatic 
regions of the world rather than upon a 
national basis. This is vitally necessary 
these days if learning is to’ have perma- 
nent value because of the constantly chang- 
ing political vista. Thus the fortunes of 
war make no changes in the areas studied. 

This attractive text contains ample pic- 
torial aids, charts, maps, and other teach- 
ing devices. A workbook is prepared to 
accompany the text, and tests have been 
set up to measure effectiveness of learn- 


ing. 


SPEED TYPING, Intensive Course, by E. 
G. Blackstone, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 51 pp. $.80. 


A new approach to the teaching of type- 
writing, designed to develop a speed of 
forty words a minute in twenty-three les- 
sons. 

This method emphasizes the fact that 
the learner should start typing rapidly—at 
the pace that is later used on the 
job. 
The keyboard is taught gradually 
through word and sentence practice ma- 
terial. All the problems involved in learn- 
ing how to use the various parts of the 
machine are covered. The text illustrates 
letter writing and the basic calculation for 
tabulation, but does not go into details. 

These new materials emphasize the need 
for shortening the time taken to develop 
the typing skill. Teachers should welcome 
this new material which should encourage 
further experimentation with skill develop- 
ment. 

° 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, Third 
Edition, by Foster W. Loso and Peter 
L. Agnew, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 535 pp. $1.76. 


A text on the high school level for use 
ina final integrating course in secretarial 
training. 

This Third Fdition is an up-to-date, 
comprehensive presentation of the prob- 
lems which help make a competent worker 
of a student who already has the basic 
skills of shorthand and typewriting. A 
basic premise in the preparation of this 
text has been the realization that the stu- 
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dent often goes into jobs such as clerk, 
typist, receptionist, etc, and should be 
trained for them. 

Secretarial Office Practice provides not 
only for skills and knowledges needed for 
job routines, but also helps the student to 
realize the problems of adjustment in job 
getting and job holding. 

As a teachable text, this edition has all 
the merits that come from the experiences 
of users of previous editions. The text is 
comprehensive. The learning units are 
short and provide for selective assignments 
if the entire text is not covered. The 
problem material is adequate, providing for 
questions, exercises, and projects. A 
Teachers’ Manual is provided for users of 
the text. 

Optional teaching helps are also avail- 
able. A student workbook and achieve- 
ment tests have been prepared, and an out- 
fit in filing may be obtained for additional 
training in this unit of office practice. 


CONSUMER TRAINING, by Edward Wil- 
liam Heil, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 584 pp. $2.72. 


A textbook of the American Youth 
Series, organized to teach the student to 
buy more carefully the things he needs. 

This volume covers the essential phases 
of consumer buying—foods, medical sup- 
plies and services, cosmetics, clothing, 
household goods, recreation, and invest- 
ments. It includes activities for personal 
application of the principles presented. It 
has a fine list of source materials to keep 
the learner up to date on all its phases. 

The problems of the wartime consumer 
are presented in the concluding chapter 
and they furnish an opportunity for tying 
current practice with patriotic service on 
the home front. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 
Third Annual Edition, compiled and 
edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor. Randolph, Wisconsin: 
eo? Progress League. 169 pp. 


A total of over two thousand films, in- 
cluding wartime films, both sound and 
silent, are here listed and described. 

Indexed and cross-referenced, this Third 
Annual Edition, provides a source book of 
currently available educational materials. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS FOR COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS, by George H. White- 
aker, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 184 pp. $1.50. 

An addition to the MeGraw- Hill Publi- 
series Professor F. G. Nichols is the con- 
sulting editor. 

This publication is a combination text 
and workbook for post-high-school  stu- 
dents who are interested in a_ business 
career. It emphasizes the need for a 
thorough understanding of the funda- 
mental processes of computation and for 
skill in their use. 

These materials have been set up in 
workbook style with short but specific 
work instructions preceding each group 
of exercises. The problems are practical 
involving the use of the fundamentals in 
such business uses as in dealing with yard 
goods, payroll, interest, notes and drafts, 
discounts, markup, installments, etc. Re- 
view materials and texts are also in- 
cluded. 

These materials workbook form 
tend to emphasize the essentials, together 
with very direct methods of handling 
them in business practice. 


STATE CERTIFICATION OF BUSINESS 
INSTRUCTORS, by Thomas B. Martin. 
Bulletin No. 31, October, 1943, of The 
National Association of Business-Teach- 
er Training Institutions. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Editor. 28 pp. $.50. H. M. 
Doutt, Secretary of the Association, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

This service bulletin of NABTTI is a 
study of certification standards for busi- 
ness teachers in our forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia. 

It presents administrative procedures in 
these states, special requirements for cer- 
tification, problems of reciprocity and re- 
vocation, war emergency certificates and 
rulings, recommendations for improvement 
of practices, and a bibliography on related 
readings. In addition, the following in- 
formative tables are included in the Ap- 
pendix: (1) Requirements for certificates 
based upon four or more years of college 
training. (2) Requirements for certifi- 
cates based upon less than four years of 
college training. (3) Miscellaneous cer- 
tification requirements. (4) Requirements 
for temporary or emergency, cadet, and 
substitute teacher certificates. 

MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS, by 
B. P. Foote and Earl P. Strong, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
109 pp. $.60, 

A Gregg shorthand dictionary of five 
thousand common Civil Service words and 
phrases representative of the vocabulary 
of the various units of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Many of the outlines are special short 
cuts for words and phrases. Derivatives 
have been included to follow the root 
words, which are in alphabetical order. 

This handy booklet may be used also as 
a spelling and capitalization reference. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 18 FOR QUESTION) 


This question on filing procedures was answered pointedly by 
Grady Powell, secretary of Lane’s Drug Stores, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia, at a meeting of N.O.M.A. in Atlanta. 


The most abused piece of equipment in 
the office is the filing cabinet. So much 
of the material that goes into the corre- 
spondence files would serve just as useful 
a purpose if it had been filed in the waste 
paper basket when written. In fact a lot 
of it should never have been written. Let’s 
look at a letter. It’s funny, but it and 
others like it are sent thousands of times 
every day. 

Dear Sirs: 

Yours of the 15th ultimo, received 
and noted. We regret having failed 
to send our check covering invoice 
of May 16th and wish to assure you 
that we will be more diligent in the 
future. 

We are sorry to have inconvenienced 
you. Our check for $15.00 is attached. 

Yours truly, 


Send the check, they will be delighted to 
get it. Skip the letter, why admit care- 
lessness—and don’t clutter the files with 
such trash. Throw away his letter, too. 

_ The subject of filing and storage, reten- 
tion and destruction of records, is one that 
deserves much thought. The first step in 
a program to conserve filing space is the 
preparation of a schedule of retention of 
records and papers; or better still, why 
not a schedule of disposition of records 
and papers? Some papers and_ records 
must be kept for certain periods of time 
but it should be our business to see that 
they are kept no longer than necessary. 
Such a schedule must be prepared with 
great care as many factors must be con- 
sidered over which we have no control. 
Statute of limitations on debts and taxes 
is one factor: state and federal laws are 
not uniform. Requirements of Social Se- 
curity and Unemployment Compensation 
laws, regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, and Company policy are other 
points to consider. 

Be sure to have a list of all records and 
papers before beginning the job of prepar- 
ing the schedule. It might be necessary to 
destroy some records or papers as early as 
thirty days after originating date and 


there will be many that will be classified 
as permanent. Atter covering the entire 
list there will be a lot of extra filing space. 

Some permanent and inactive records 
can be condensed to much less space by use 
of microphotographic equipment. Banks 
and insurance companies are using this 
method rather extensively. A local oil 
company has conserved filing space by 
using photographic equipment to make 
photographs of retail accounts receivable 
invoices, 

There is a lot of good published ma- 
terial on schedules for disposition of rec- 
ords, among which are the following: 


Disposition of Inactive Records, pub- 
lished by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

The Destruction of Old Records as a 

War-Time Measure, published in the 

May, 1942 Bulletin of the National 

Association of Cost Accountants. 

Manual of Record Storage Practice, 

Bankers Box Company. 

Of course, after doing everything pos- 
sible to conserve filing space we are con- 
fronted with the same situation that a lot 
of offices and manufacturing plants have 
faced because of the requirements of the 
various Government agencies, boards, and 
bureaus. A report was delivered before 
the Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants by an 
executive of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company. For this company to comply 
with the Government requirements neces- 
sitated voluminous documents. Govern- 
ment instructions in most cases are that 
they are to be retained for at least six 
years. The committee handling the filing 
problem for the company reported that to 
file the reports for one year would re- 
quire thirty miles of filing space such as 
the standard single file drawer. It has be- 
come necessary that they find additional 
filing space away from the manufacturing 
plant. If faced with such a filing problem 
the only recourse is to transfer as much 
old matter as possible to cardboard or 
wooden boxes. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 23 


1. Most textbooks, of course, contain printed, not typed, reproductions; and few 
authors mention this typing technicality. However, of eleven reproductions of typed 
illustrations examined, seven show two spaces after the period, and four show only one 
space. Only two authorities discuss this point, and both state that one space is pre- 


ferred. 


2. Illustrations found in six style books omit the title, and no examples show its in- 


clusion. 


3. Publications of typewriter companies and government agencies were examined as 
well as current typewriting textbooks. Daily cleaning with a dry brush is recommended 


most often, six times. 


The use of prepared liquid type cleaner is favored by five 


sources, three approving its regular use and two suggesting its effectiveness if daily 
brushing is neglected but warning that it should be applied in small quantity. Three 
sources recommend the use of putty or plastic cleaner, and two find benzene used on a 


brush most effective. 


One authority warns against the use of liquid cleaner, saying 


that, as it is used by most operators, it damages the machine. 


4. Fourteen authorities would not capitalize prepositions. One writer would capitalize 
a preposition containing seven letters, and another would capitalize five-letter preposi- 


tions. 


5. Two authors say that the edge should be near the first crease; three say that it 
should fall a little short of the crease; two feel that it should be one fourth of an inch 
short; three state that it should be one half of an inch short; and one would have it one 
inch short. One author shows the edge of the paper protruding over the crease one 


fourth of an inch. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, May, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 
ACTS OF CONGREgg 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 
OF THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU 
CATION, published monthly except July ang 
at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 


State of Pennsylvania 
County of Luzerne 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Publisher of THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the follow. 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and _ belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of Aw 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editon 
Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Tretha 
way, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
Business Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given, 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of j 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two_para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect im 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 


day of September, 1943. 
(Seal) J. A. WILLIAMS, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 15, 1947.) 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR WANTED 


Prominent private business school located 
in Baltimore wishes to engage the services 
of an experienced woman capable of 
teaching, directing and supervising the 
instruction in Gregg shorthand, typewrit- 
ing and other business subjects. Attractive 
salary. Write Box 5, The Journal of 
Business Education, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, 
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